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Tom Harris 


—see page 17 








OPEN HEARTH STEELS AND IRONS 


Agathon Alloy Steels; Carbon Steels; Republic 
uble Strength Steel; Toncan Iron. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS 


Aquos Alloy Steels; Enduro Stainless and 
feat-Resisting Steels; Carbon Steels. 


BESSEMER STEELS 
TOOL STEELS 


PIG IRON 
Basic, Bessemer, Foundry and Malleable. 


COKE AND BY-PRODUCTS 


BAR MILL PRODUCTS 


Alloy Steels; Carbon Steels; Toncan Iron; En- 
duro Stainless Steels; Republic Double Strength 
Steel; Nitralloy—Standard and Special Sections. 


DIE-ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ENDURO STAINLESS AND 
HEAT-RESISTING STEELS 
All Standard Chromium and Chromium-Nickel 
Types — Available in Sheets, Hot and Cold 
Rolled Strip, Plates, Hot and Cold Drawn Bars, 
Tube Rounds, Slabs, Billets, Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
— May be had in All Commercial Finishes. 


HEAT-TREATED OR 
ANNEALED PRODUCTS 


PIPE 


Plain and Copper-Bearing Steel; Toncan Iron 
— Black and Galvanized — Steam, Water, Gas 
and Oil Pipe; Buttweld, Lapweld, and Electric 
Weld Pipe; Pipe for Ben ing and enene: 
Ammonia Pipe; Oil Country Goods; Line Pipe; 
Drive Pipe; Tubing; Casing; Water Well Casing. 


PLATES 


Steel; Toncan Iron; Enduro Stainless Steel; 
Republic Double Strength Steel. 


When writing Republic Steel Corp. (or Steel and Tubes, Inc.) 


and pr 


RAIL STEEL PRODUCTS 


Structural and Agricultural Shapes; Concrete 
Reinforcing Bars; Fence Posts and Assemblies. 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Blooms, Billets and Slabs; Sheet Bars; Skelp; 
/ire Rods, 


SHEETS 
Hot and Cold Rolled; Flat and Corrugated; 
Black /all finishes}; Blue Annealed; Galvanized; 
Galvannealed; Enameling; Electrical; Oven Lin- 
ing; Long Ternes; Furniture; Auto Body; Roof- 
ing and Siding Products — Plain and Copper- 
Bearing Steel; Coppsr-Bearing Iron, Toncan 
Iron and Enduro Stainless Steel. 


SPIKES 


Track, Boat and Barge poy Tie Plates; 
Maney Guard Rail. 


STRIP 
Hot and Cold Rolled Steel, Republic Double 
Strength Steel, Toncan Iron, Electrical, Enduro 
Stainless Steel. 


TIN PLATE 
Coke Tin Plate; Exlite Tin Plate; Special Coated 
Terne Plate; Tin Mill Black; Lacquered and 
Coated Plate in Solid Colors. 


WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 


Drawn Wire; Wire Nails; Woven and _— 
Wire Fencing; Poultry Netting; Bale Ties. 


PRODUCTS OF BOLT AND 
NUT DIVISION 


Bolts and nuts in all standard and _ special 

shapes, sizes, alloys and finishes. Standard and 

special rivets of all kinds. Wire rope clips. 

tone ale = ty Automotive and railroad special 

items. Headed and threaded products for every 
use. 


RODUCTS 
CANTON CULVERT DIVISION 


Galvanized Corrugated Metal Pipe — Toncan 
Iron, Copper-Bearing Iron, Pure Iron, Copper- 
Bearing Steel — Plain and Perforated. Toncan 
Sectional Plate Pipe and Arches; Corrugated 
Sheet Steel Piling Forms; Tyton Sluice Gates. 


for further inform 


SUBSIDIARIES 


PRODUCTS OF 
BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Metal Office Furniture, Lockers, Trays, Bins, 
Shelving, Racks, Counters, Voting Machines 
and Booths, Signs, Frames, Tool Boxes, Bottle 
Cases and Racks, Air Conditioning Cabinets, 
Kitchen Cabinets, Boiler Jackets. 


PRODUCTS OF 
NILES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Stampings and Pressed Steel Parts; Barrels and 
rums; Pails. 


PRODUCTS OF 
STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 


Boiler Tubes, Condenser Tubes, Mechanical 
Tubing, Rail Carbon Structural Tubing, Ea. 
duro Stainless Steel Tubing, Stampings, 
Electrical Conduit. 


PRODUCTS OF 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Complete Line of Steel Window Products, 
Doors, euceural Systems, Bridge Flooring, 
Joists, Structural Steel, Metal Lath and Acces- 
sories, eg oe! Reinforcing Steel Products, 
Steel-Faced Insulation Products, Steel Poles, 
Pressed and Drawn Products, Complete Steel 
Buildings, Steeldeck Roofs, Radio Towers, 
Window Mufflers. 


PRODUCTS OF 
UNION DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 


Cold Drawn and Turned and Polished Steel; 
Turned and Ground Shafting; Free Cutting 
Screw Steel; Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons 
and Special Shapes; Pump and Piston Rod; 
Axl Needle Bar Stock; Crankshafts; Besse- 
mer, Foe Hearth, Alloy and Electric Steels 
for special work in a wide range of analyses. 
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“ASLEEP IN THE DEEP” 


New Mattress Material is Typical Example of Goodrich Development 


ATTRESS manufacturers faced a 
tough problem for years. They 
wanted to make their better grades 
without humps or tufts—but there was 
no satisfactory material for bridging 
the gaps between springs. Pads of in- 
elastic material finally lost their shape, 
allowed the cotton to shift about, 
tesulted in discomfort. 


Goodrich Application Engineers de- 
veloped a method of weaving hair into 
loops, and dipping them in latex— 
first form of rubber. The result—called 
Nukraft—is upholstery with no tufts nor 


bumps but, instead, permanent comfort. 


Makers of mattresses, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, theatre seats seized upon this 
new Goodrich invention. Their sales 
leaped—because people will always 
pay for comfort. 

Whether you make mattresses or motor 
boats, arm chairs or airplanes, the story 
of Nukraft is important to you. It 
illustrates the ability and aggressiveness 
of Goodrich engineers in developing 
new properties, new improvements in 
rubber, and putting them to practical 
use for industry. 


All the skill in compounding, testing 
manufacturing rubber products — gain 
ed in these special applications — 
available and used to make Highfle 
Transmission Belting, Longlife Co 
veyor Belting, Type 50 Air Hose and 
every other Goodrich product a beser 
value. The B. F. Goodrich Compan 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division 
Akron, Ohio. 
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D nemsean: 


Established 1915 as “The Purchasing Agent” 
Consolidated with “The Executive Purchaser” 














Next Month: 


‘ei A Practieal 
Stock Catalog 
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” THE Purchasing Agents’ Association of Phila- purchasing all along the line — from the first 
delphia, Inc., includes more than two hundred — order to final delivery. They can talk per- 
10 purchasing executives of the biggest indus- —sonally to the men responsible for production 
(2 tries, utilities, banks and insurance companies —ask questions and get instant answers. 
6 in that area. Clearing-house for their common The telephone reaches anywhere— into the 
‘ problems is the office of Executive Secretary factory, into the freight-yard—and gets a 
" Harold I. Patten, who makes this appraisal clear picture. 
4 of the importance of Long Distance telephone “Business has definitely speeded up to 
“6 service in Purchasing: meet unusual demands in the last few years. 
6 “Some of our members are required to  Service-buying is replacing price-buying. As 
buy as many as 15,000 different items. Their the trend continues, purchasing executives 
sources of supply are located all over the _ will find it increasingly important to conserve 
United States. By telephone, they complete _ their time and energy by frequent use of Long 
transactions in a few hours that would require —_‘ Distance.” 
weeks or months without it. ns Try Long Distance systematically for 
on . . Kg D> . . 
- “Purchasers like Long Distance, too, : a week or a month. Prove for yourself 
4! because it expedites the process of \\ | its low ratio of cost to accomplishment. 
iR ON #5 ae 
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On the Basis 
of “Cost per Piece Polished” ¢ 


OST Department figures often can tell much about 
the merits of different brands of abrasive. Many 
plants are finding, for example, that when figured on the 


_ basis of “cost per piece polished" Alundum Abrasive is 


the most economical grain they can use. 


Here are just a few examples from different plants—ac- 
tual savings shown by cost figures: plows 10°/,, shovels 
21%, bumpers 15%, wringer frames 22!/>°/,, hoes 18°%,, 
cash register parts 16%, cultivator parts 22%, fenders 
34%, ventilator covers 25%/,. 


In your plant, too, Alundum Abrasive may be able to show 
equal or greater savings. Norton engineers will be glad 
to study your polishing jobs and recommend the sizes and 
treatments of abrasive most suitable for your work. 
You'll find these men practical polishers who can be of 
real help—help that will be reflected in the Cost Depart- 
ment figures. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Hartford Cleveland Hamilton, Ont. London Paris 
esseling, Germany Corsico, Italy 


NORTON ABRASIVES 
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BETTER FABRICS TESTING BUREAU, INC. 


Official Laboratories a 











Better Fabrics Testing Bureay Proves That 


Cotton Towels Absorb Moisture 20 Times 
Faster Than Substitutes More satisfactory —ijt js also apt to be less expensive in 


the long run. 


. Wellington Sears Company supplies the Famous 
HIS report of a recent absorbency fest made by the aa e Cc _— had , 
er é : ; Fairfax towels and toweling to the linen supply industry 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau Provides a technical ex. ; ; roe 
; Your local linen supply company can furnish you with 
Planation for the fact that Cotton towels are much more satis- me ae 
f ; ‘ freshly laundered, completely sterilized cotton towels on 
actory for drying Purposes than substitutes. Because they : 3 
a a rental basis, W hy not discuss your requirements with 
absorb faster, they dry quicker and much more thoroughly, ie 
; ; ; his representative? He can demonstrate that cotton towels 
When you take into Consideration such Items as wash . 
d ; are 20 to 40 times faster than substitutes, and give much 
Toom time, litter-stopped drains, number of units required i 
f : 5s ; more satisfactory service. 
°r each drying and extra janitor service, Caused by the use 


of substitutes, the use of cotton towels furnished by your WELLINGTON — — 7 


local linen supply dealer on a rental basis is not only far 65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK, N. y 
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McLAURIN-JONES 


(Product 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY - BROOKFIELOD : MASS 








MAIL 











Paper gummed and coated on the roll was unheard of—until 
Peter McLaurin, four generations ago, had an idea. Since 
then, a century and more of progress, and McLaurins are still 
carrying on, with an ear to the ground and an eye to the fu- 
ture, that the old traditions may not fail. Today, as a hun- 
dred years ago, McLaurin-Jones papers are accepted as the 
standard by which all others are judged. Today a technical 
staff is constantly at work seeking improvements in gumming, 
printing characteristics and handling qualities. And that is 
why today the by-word of the industry is ‘‘Watch McLaurin- 
Jones.”’ 





100 YEARS OF KNQWING HOW 
WITH GUMMED PAPER 


Whatever your requirements, in the McLaurin-Jones line 
there is a gummed paper for you. Unsurpassed surfaces that 
print beautifully. Whites, brilliant colors, and delicate pastels. 
Smooth, even, correct gumming for sticking to every known 
surface, and guaranteed to lie flat. And cost? No more than or- 
dinary papers. Check with your local paper merchant for sam- 
ples, prices, and complete information. It pays to concentrate 
on McLaurin-Jones. 


Consider, too, these other famous McLaurin-Jones Products: 


Ware Coated Papers and Post Ideal Gummed Veneer Tapes 
Cards Ware Foils 

Ware Gold and Platinum Papers Ware Box Covering Papers 

Ideal Gummed Hollands McLaurin-Jones Guaranteed Flat 

Ideal Photomount Gummed Papers 

Ideal Head Bands Ideal Gummed Box Stay 

Ideal Binding Cloth Ideal Gummed Cambric Tapes 

Ideal Cloth Lined Papers Blue Star Sealing Tapes 


Y 
McLAURIN-JONES 
4 4 


\ (fi WM Z 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY - BROOKFIELOD - MASS 





McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


BROOK FIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
MILLS AT BROOKFIELD AND WARE yw OFFICES, NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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Cartoon Comment 
To the Editor: 
Have enjoyed reading this magazine, 
and surely hope that you will continue 
the cartoons in spite of the fact that some 
of the boys have criticized them. 
S. A. WHITE 
Purchasing Agent 
The National Refining Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
January 13, 1937 
Reader White is hereby assured that the 
cartoons will be continued as a regular 
monthly feature. 


To the Ediior: 

The writer got a big kick out of your 
cartoon that appeared in the February 
issue of PURCHASING, where the salesman 
gives the purchasing agent his quota. 
I am wondering what happened to the 
original of this cartoon. Would it be 
possible to secure the original, for framing 
purposes? 

R. W. GREEN 
Asst. Sales Manager 
The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co 

Trenton, N. J 
February 25, 193% 

Entirely possible, Mr. Green. Mr. 
Sanderson’s drawing, having served its 
original purpose, is sent with our compli- 


ments 


Cost of Purchasing 

The several correspondents who have 
requested further and more specific infor- 
mation regarding the cost of purchasing, 
referred to on page 9 of the February issue, 
are directed to page 40, where a more 
detailed description of this calculation of 
departmental costs is given 


Booklets 


The Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio, 
has issued its 1937 portfolio of Howard 
Bond, with specimens of actual letter- 
heads and envelopes, showing the six fin- 
ishes, the exceptionally clear white and 
fourteen attractive colors which make up 
the line 


* 


Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, has issued 4 
new folder describing a recently developed 
device for opening and closing car doors 
quickly and safely. The unit weighs only 
fifteen pounds, can be used with equal 
efficiency from platform or ground, and is 


operated by one man 
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“WE MUST HAVE THIS 
ORDER IN TWO DAYS!” 



































They Got it in ZO HOURS! 


—THAT’S SCULLY SERVICE! 


Sunday, May 3, 1936. A building of 
the Maywood Chemical Co., May- 
wood, N. J., was destroyed by fire. 
Immediate rebuilding essential. 


4P.M. Tuesday, May 5. Otlmer Iron 
Works, Jersey City, N. J., under 
contract to rebuild the burned build- 
ing, phoned an order to the Newark 
warehouse of Scully Steel Products Co. 

“We must have the order in two 
days,” they said. 


1 P.M. Wednesday, May 6.. . the 
order was delivered. Just 20 hours 
from the time it was received. And 
the Maywood Chemical Co. got 
their building on time. 


We take a lot of pride in filling or- 
ders on time... ahead of time when 
it’s possible. We have immense stocks 
of steel, steel products, copper and 
brass always on hand in eight ware- 
houses conveniently located. 


Phone, write or wire your order 
We'll ship it the same day it is re 
ceived. The right steel for your purpos 
and no delay ... that’s Scully Service. 
By striving constantly to serve our 
customers promptly and intelligently, 
and by always making good ou: 
promises, we have made the phrase 
“Scully Service” famous throughout 
the entire steel world. Try us 


Phone, write or wire the warehouse nearest you. Send 
our complete Stock List and Refere nee Book. It 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


CHICAGO 
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Warehouses at 
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The SPRING MOOD 
of a FESTIVE WINTER 
at the RONEY 








M l A M l B E A C H—weather, Nature, social 


| gaiety —is loveliest right now . . . in the mood of Springtime. All the 
resort activities are clicking merrily . . . the vacation crowd is in fine 
fettle . . . and the Roney Plaza is again queen of the season, favorite 


gathering place of Society-on-a-holiday. 


With its acres of beautiful grounds on the oceanfront, the Roney 
is a self-contained resort offering exclusive facilities and privileges for 
thorough seaside enjoyment, including private beach, cabana colony, 
tennis courts, outdoor swimming pool, sidewalk Cafe de la Paix, out- 
door dance floor and palm gardens. 


—“<——_ | 





ur Roney Plaza guests have also membership privileges, upon 
: approval by the membership committee, in three of America’s most 
. beautiful sports clubs: Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club, Miami Biltmore 
Country Club and Key Largo Anglers Club. 








For “going places’’—to every vacation interest in this vast Miami 
playground — Roney Plaza guests have their own transportation system 
of commodious aerocar trailers. 





Write direct to the hotel for information and reservations ... or the 
New York office: 521 Fifth avenue, suite 1238-41 (Telephone MUrray 
Hill 2-3740) . . . Chicago office: 180 N. Michigan avenue, suite 615. 


‘AMERICA’S FINEST OCEANFRONT HOTEL’’ 












MIAMI BEACH ee FLORIDA 
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There is only one CHAMPION COAL—deep mined, 
hard structure coal from the famous Pittsburgh Seam 

mechanically cleaned and refined to meet the 
most exacting requirements for steam, gas, by-product 
and domestic purposes. It is low in ash and sulphur, 


but exceedingly high in heat. 


PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY 


General Sales Offices Henry W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


District Sales’ Offices 


Boston, Mass. Hamilton, Ont. Sault Ste. 
Baltimore, Md. London, Ont. Marie, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York City Windsor, Ont. 
Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. Utica, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. Philadetphia, Pa. Youngstown, O. 
Erie, Pa. Toronto, Ont. 


PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


Duluth Superior Minneapolis St. Paul 


MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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EIGHT REASONS 


e Why Purchasers Demand This Label e 
e onEvery Bale of Wiping Cloths. e 


I. INTEGRITY: Every buyer wants to deal with a firm 
characterized by this intangible but important quality. Firms 
lacking in integrity are not admitted to the Sanitary Institute 
of America. 


Il. CORRECT WEIGHT: The Institute label is your guarantee 
of correct weight in dry materials, without excessive tare. 
The Institute cooperates with city sealers in principal cities to 
insure effectiveness of this guarantee. 

lil. EMPLOYEE PROTECTION: Unsterile wiping mate- 
rials have often been responsible for spreading serious infectious 
industrial and social diseases. Institute labelled wipers, being 
thoroughly sterilized, protect employees against contamination 
from this source. 

IV. EMPLOYER INSURANCE AGAINST LITIGATION: 
Many states now, under ““Workmen’s Industrial Disease” Acts, 
hold the employer liable in compensation or damages for diseases 
contracted as the result of contact with deleterious materials 
while on the job. By providing workers with Institute labelled 
wipers the employer establishes a good “prima facie” defense to 
any suit charging negligence in furnishing contaminated wiping 
materials. 

V. MAXIMUM ABSORBENCY: Institute labelled wipers, 
because they are sterilized, provide maximum absorbency. 
The New York Industrial Commission has estimated a sterilized 
cloth 15% more absorbent than an unclean one, since “the mesh 
of the sterilized rag is open and free to absorb a far greater 
amount of moisture, oil, and dirt than the unwashed piece.”’ 

VI. UNIFORM SPECIFICATION PACKING: Products of 
Institute members are packed in conformance with approved 
Institute specifications. These specifications set up definite 
standards, not only for sterilization, but also for texture, color, 
and dimension (minimum area 2 sq. ft., minimum width 12 in.). 


VII. FREE OF FOREIGN MATERIAL: Utmost 
care is taken to exclude foreign materials such as 
buttons, hooks and eyes, or anything which migl t 
scratch or score delicate equipment. 





MEMBER 


vv Vv 


contained in this bele or 
peckege heve been produced 


and packed eccording to 
specifications of the 





COPYRIGHTED 


The misuse or transferring of this lebel to any 
other package or bale is a misdemeanor, end 
the party doing so is subject to prosecution. 


Correct Weight Guerenteed 
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depends upon the re-employment of U. S. labor, many 
purchasers prefer, other things being equal, to buy 
products of U.S. labor. These purchasers are entitled 


VIII. MADE IN THE U.S. OF AMERICA: The to know that every cloth in an Institute labelled bale 
Institute does not “knock”’ foreign products. But at is processed by American labor within the Continental 
a time when the prosperity of this country largely Limits of the U.S. A. 


Demand The Sanitary Institute Label On Every Bale 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS 
OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


BROOKLYN—American Sanitary Rag Co., 600 Degraw St. 
BROOKLYN—Delia Waste Products Corp., 1557-61 Dean St. 
BROOKLYN—Godfrey Cotton Products Corp., 601 Sackett St. 
CHICAGO—American Sanitary Rag Co., 1001-15 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO—Central Mills Co., 3920-60 S. Loomis St. 
CHICAGO—Chicago Sanitary Rag Co., 2137 S. Loomis St. 
CLEVELAND—Manufacturers Supply Co., 3528 East 76th St. 
HAMILTON, OH!O—The Leshner Corp., 1240 Central Ave. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Wiper & Waste Mills., 511 Broadway 
NEWARK, N. J.—American Oil & Supply Co., 238-260 Wilson Ave. 
PITTSBURGH—Armstrong Sanitary Wipers Co., 1233 Spring Garden Ave. 
PITTSBURGH—Scheinman-Neaman Co., 1024 Vickroy St. 

ST. LOUIS—Wiping Materials, Inc., 2000-28 N. Main St. 


For complete Institute specifications write any member or 
The Sanitary Institute of America, 1100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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The Ryerson Stock List is your guide to the largest 
and most diversified stocks of steel in the country. 
It shows sizes, weights, extras and other information 
useful to the steel buyer. In it you are sure to find the 
kind and quality of material best suited to your needs. 
And the Ryerson organization will cut, form or do 
whatever is required and deliver the steel and allied 
products in record time. 


There is a special edition for each of the ten Ryerson 
plants. The book featuring the stocks of our plant 
nearest you will be mailed shortly. If you do not 
receive it in a few days, please let us hear from you. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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Security of Supply 


Rh an era that has made a fetish of security, officially hedging against such 
diverse contingencies as old age, unemployment, crop failure, inade- 
quate commodity prices, dissipation of bank deposits, and the like, a most 
curious attitude has arisen regarding security of supply, that assured flow of 
necessary materials to keep industry’s wheels turning, the most certain way 
of accomplishing these other objectives in a normal economic process. 


PRR re eS aa eee 


Not that the importance of this factor has been overlooked in the 
general program. On the contrary, it has been recognized and consistently | 
used as a potent lever of industrial coercion. Under the Walsh-Healey Act 
the government has been willing to jeopardize the security of national de- 
fense by insistence on terms of supply. Recent strike strategy of organized 
labor has been to paralyze a whole industry by cutting off essential supplies 
at the earlier stages of production. 


2 ge aM ae 






It is worth noting in this connection that the type of industrial or- 
ganization most vulnerable to such a line of attack is the vertically inte- 
grated company, a form of organization which, for better or worse, has sub- 
ordinated procurement by purchase to procurement by manufacture and 
has consequently sacrificed the flexibility and assurance that comes with 
alternative supply sources, intelligently selected and cultivated by a com- 
petent purchasing executive. 
































Security of supply remains distinctly a problem and responsibility of in- 
dustry’s purchasing officers. And it is a responsibility that has been met 
with notable success in the face of an exceedingly difficult and complicated 
situation in recent weeks. With production in many fields geared so 
: closely to current demand that spot supplies command price premiums and 
Oo distributors are carrying on an active trade among each other before passing 

the materials along into the channels of use, with deliveries hampered by 
j the protracted marine strike and by flood conditions in wide areas, with wage 
adjustment parleys and production agreements pending in important basic 
. fields, with a rapidly rising price scale, purchasing men have managed to 
keep the stream of materials flowing evenly into their plants and have re- 
fused to be stampeded into the hysteria of boom psychology. 








jest 
my It is true that inventories are widening. That is a wise precaution. 
— It is also true that the ratio of stocks to currently expanded operations 
the shows no such increase as volume statistics alone might indicate. In the 
ds. recapitulation of operations since the middle of 1936, many firms will find 
do a more favorable rate of stock turnover than for some years past, which is a 
ied very healthy condition. | 
| 
son Those who conceive of purchasing as purely a price proposition, and | 
lant who see a rising market primarily as the opportunity for ‘“‘inventory profits,”’ 
not will have to revise their thinking in the light of present purchasing policy. 
‘ Today the first consideration is delivery, not price, and inventory profits 
are being sought in turnover rather than in market appreciation. That is in 
ee, tune with modern thought, a program of very real security in the service 
on, of supply, and a more sound basis for continuing profitable activity than 





speculative accumulation would ever provide. Industry has cause to 
thank its purchasing departments for a prudent, far-sighted and effective 
buying policy. 











StTuART F. HErnriItTz, EDITOR 
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An Eeonomist 


looks at the 


Utility Purehasing Problem 


NEVER VIEW the utility industry 
I without a feeling of awe and ad- 
miration, at what has been accom- 
plished. The remarkable growth of 
the industry, the constant reduction 
in costs, the improvement in service, 
make this industry outstanding in 
the annals of our history. 

But, in spite of these advances, it 
must be apparent to you that the 
public takes for granted whatever 
you, by dint of hard work, have 
achieved. The public looks upon 
your achievements as its rightful 
heritage, and demands that you con- 
tinue in your march toward better 
service at lower costs. It appar- 
ently is in agreement with the phi- 
losopher who used to say, ‘““‘When 
you have achieved anything, don't 
stand around to await praise; get out 
of the way to avoid the kicks.” 

It is this attitude on the part of 
the public, this ever-present demand 
for lower rates and better service 
that makes it necessary to review 
and analyze the trend which the in- 
dustry is likely to take. 

There are eight significant trends 
in the industry which affect you 
either directly or indirectly. These 
trends are so interwoven that any 
failure to appreciate any one of them 
may prevent you from solving the 
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general problems which confront the 
industry. These trends are 

(1) The electric industry stands at 
the very threshold of a new expan- 
sion period. If we may believe our 
more optimistic prophets, we may 
be forced to double plant capacity 
within the next decade. 

(2) It is apparent that you will be 
forced to purchase this equipment in 
a market characterized pretty gen- 
erally by rising prices. Whether 
your portion of the costs of the ser 
vice will rise faster or slower than the 
general rise in costs will depend on 
your ingenuity in purchasing, plus 
technological advances. We may 
rest assured, however, that operat 
ing expenses will increas 

(3) With an increase in operating 


expenses, economies must be secured 


in the capital side of the industry. 
Failure to secure such economies 
will mean that the investment per 
kilowatt of capacity or per kilowatt- 
hour of output may increase. This 
automatically saddles upon the in- 
dustry new annual costs. Since you 
are concerned with the capital side 
of the industry, in the face of rising 
prices this problem will be placed in 
your hands for solution. 

+) If the amount of capital per 
kilowatt of capacity increases, the 
rate of capital turnover is likely to 
increase also, and any increase in this 
rate makes capital costs a still 
greater burden. Thus any increase 
of capital per kilowatt of capacity 
tends not only to affect capital costs 
in the first instance, but tends to 
have a cumulative effect. 


MYRON H. UMBREIT 


Professor of Economics 


Northwestern University 


Abstract of an address before the 
Public Utility Group, N.A.P.A., at 


the midwinter conference, Feb. Sth 
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(5) As operating costs go up the 
operating ratio tends to increase, 
and this means that operating ex- 
penses tend to take a greater share 
of the operating revenue: hence less 
is available for a return on capital. 
While the electric industry is proud 
of its operating ratio of approxi- 
mately 40%, there is little likelihood 
that this ratio can be held at this 
figure in the near future. 

(6) The industry has been able to 
maintain its capital position because 
new capital is being obtained in a 
very favorable capital market, a 
market in which rates are very low. 
Many utilities have been able to re- 
fund outstanding capital issues at 
very substantial savings, and this 
has put the industry in a very favor- 
able position. Predictions are now 
being made that the interest rate 
will increase in the near future; 
but if it does not, you may rest as- 
sured that governmental agencies 
will see to it that the utilities accept 
a lower rate of return. Hence any 
gain by this means is temporary. 

Before we proceed to point seven, 
an explanatory word or two is in or- 
der. In the first six points we have 
been concerned with the production 
side of the industry. But the term 
cost has many different meanings, 
especially when we speak of total 
costs. The accountant, for instance 
would never consider dividends as a 
necessary cost. At other points 
this problem of costs is also confus- 
ing. In order to make my position 
clear, when I use the term cost I 
shall be referring to all the sacrifices 
which have been undergone to pro- 
duce and market the product. Fur- 
ther, in the allocation of costs I shall 
assume that the owners of capital 
are the residual participants, that 
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they get what is left. In periods of 
prosperity this may be great, in peri- 
ods of depression, small. In any 
case, since the owners of capital are 
residual claimants, any factors which 
tend to affect the cost of production 
will ultimately affect the flow of capi- 
tal into the industry. I have tried 
to point out the factors which may 
influence the cost side of the indus- 
try. I now want to turn to the in- 
come side of the industry, for no 
matter what trend costs are taking, 
they may be offset by revenues. 
Hence we must think of revenues as 
well as costs. 

(7) While costs may be on the in- 
crease in the industry, the demand 
is ever present that rates be de- 
creased. Two reasons for sucha de- 
crease are apparent: first, public 
officials are asserting that the elec- 
tric industry is still over-charging 
the public. Recently one such of- 
ficial estimated that the overcharge 
last year was at least four hundred 
million dollars. Such statements 
are not uncommon in these days of 
yardstick regulation. The public 
as a result has come to expect lower 
rates, and the industry may expect 
that the vertical reductions which 
have taken place during the last few 
years will continue. Besides, high 
rate first blocks in the domestic rate 
structure are being abolished. Sec- 
ondly, and more important, much 
of the new business which the in- 
dustry will get will lie in the highly 
competitive field, and will be secured 
only if very low prices are quoted. 
Whetherthis business is worth while, 
especially if new plants must be 
built to take care of these new loads, 
remains to be seen. 

(8) It follows, that as new plants 
are built to take care of these new 


loads, in this highly competitiv: 
field, the industry's rate structure 
and the gross and operating revé 
nues will be vitally affected. Com 
petition, moreover, changes the de 
preciation and obsolescence policies 
of the industry, which heretofors 
has adopted the monopolistic point 
of view in this respect. 

If these trends accurately de 
scribe the direction in which the ele 
tric industry is moving, the mors 
basic problems which you must fac« 
are evident. You are going to be 
required to buy hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars worth of equipment 
in a market characterized by a ris 
ing price level, and at the same time 
you will be asked to purchase in 
such a way and under such condi 
tions that the product may be sold 
at lower rates. You are being asked 
to continue to achieve those econo 
mies which have been so brilliant 
the past, but under conditions that 
demand that you consider price as 
primary, and to reduce costs 
meet the price of the ultimate ser 
vice, rather than, as you have in the 
past, reduced cost and then price 
In this respect, therefore, your p 
sition is radically changed. 

One of the most significant trends 
in the industry is the recent tend 
ency of the total investment per 
kilowatt of capacity to increase 
Since kilowatt of capacity deter 


mines the limit of the output, and 


since revenues are based on output 
this manner of determining invest 
ment is justifiable. 

This rise in investment per kil 
watt of capacity is due primarily 
the tremendous new investment 
distribution and transmission s\ 
tems. Almost 70% of the new capi 
tal since 1932 has been invested 
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this type of equipment. It is ex- 
pected that a better balance will 
soon be secured, but with competi- 
tion between the industry and the 
government in rural electrification, 
distribution and transmission costs 
will tend to remain relatively large 
in proportion to investment in gen- 
erating equipment. During 1936 
the industry spent $58,000,000 for 
new generating equipment, or about 
$95 per kilowatt of capacity How- 
ever, it also spent $250,000,000 for 
distribution and transmission lines. 
It is not correct procedure to allo- 
cate all of this latter investment to 
the amount of capacity added, 
hence in order to secure total invest- 
ment per kilowatt of capacity we 
must compare the total investment 
in the industry to the total capac- 
ity. Depending upon the data 
used, the average investment was 
somewhere between $360 and $380 
per kilowatt of capacity in 1936. In 
other words, investment in trans- 
mission and distribution systems 
was almost three times as large, on 
the average, as investment in gen- 
erating equipment. Unless a con- 
dition can be produced which will 
reverse or offset this increase in in- 
vestment, the industry may find 
itself in an unfortunate position. 

I do not wish to infer that forces 
are not at work to change this trend: 
you may be aware of many such 
forces. However, when a problem 
confronts an industry, emphasis 
should always be directed toward 
the unfavorable aspects of the situa- 
tion. Every industry has its quota 
of pollyannas who maintain that 
everything will turn out all right, 
but industry does not solve its prob- 
lems by such happy dispositions 
and attitudes. Someone is required 
to do some pretty straight thinking 
and you stand in a position where 
you are forced to bear this burden. 

Our next step should be to de- 
termine the significance of capital 
cost to total costs. This may best 
be accomplished by the use of an il- 
lustration. Suppose we take a mil- 
lion dollar plant, with a capital turn- 
over of once in five years and an op- 
erating ratio of 40%. Under our 
conditions the gross revenue will be 
$200,000, the operating expenses 
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$80,000, leaving $120,000 for inter- 
est, dividends, depreciation and sur- 
plus. This return of 12% may be 
ample for the industry, though an 
ample return has often been con- 
sidered to be more than this figure. 

Suppose, however that certain con- 
ditions change: costs are increased 
and rates decreased. Suppose fur- 
ther that by 1947 the capital turn- 
over, due to the above factors, is only 
once in eight years. This would 
mean that the gross revenue per mil- 
lion dollars of investment would be 
only $125,000. If operating expenses 
remained as before at $80,000, this 
would leave a residue of only $45,000 
to pay capital costs. Clearly this 
return is inadequate. Remember 
also that capital is the most liquid 
of all of the factors of production, 
and it will flow away from any in- 
dustry which fails to reward it ade 
quately. Thus we must protect 
capital income. 

It is apparent that if investment 
trends continue, capital turnover 
and operating ratios will increase. 
Even in 1935 the capital turnover 
ratio for the entire industry was once 
in seven years. The operating ra 
tio, however, did not increase, due 
iargely to the fact that the full force 
of taxes, wages, and rising prices had 
not as yet affected the industry, and 
also because the industry still had 
excess capacity and could thus in- 
crease its revenue without appre- 
ciably increasing costs. By 1936, 
however, operating expenses in- 
creased 11% while revenue increased 
only 7.6%. This indicates the direc 
tion in which these costs are mov 
ing. 

Any industry canremain ina favor- 
able financial position either if it 
can reduce its cost of production and 
retain its revenue, or reduce its costs 
of production faster than revenue de- 
creases, or increase its revenue at a 
faster rate than its costs increase. In 
the electric industry in the face of 
rising prices, what does the revenue 
side of the picture indicate? Many 
utility spokesmen seem to infer, and 
many public officials maintain, that 
if only enough electricity is used it 
may be sold at ridiculously low rates. 
During the last few years utility op- 
erators with excess capacity, or in 


the hope of building up their load 
factors, have tended to go after busi- 
ness irrespective of costs. How 
long such tactics will benefit the in- 
dustry remains to be determined, 
but they tend to mislead the public 
as to the actual cost of electricity, 
and hold out the hope that still 
cheaper rates can be obtained. 
Further they distort the picture for 
those of you who are required to 
purchase new equipment for en- 
larged capacity. 

If we look at the picture of rate 
trends over a longer period, we find 
some very significant figures. A 
comparison of the industrial load 
between 1929 and 1936 shows that 
while in 1929 industrial users con- 
sumed forty-four billion kilowatt 
hours of energy, they consumed 
forty-nine billions in 1936. — For 
this five billion kilowatt hours 
energy, the industry actually re- 
ceived a total of thirteen million 
dollars less than was received in 
1929. Can this achievement be con- 
tinued in the face of rising prices? 

If we turn to the domestic con- 
sumer, we find a little better picture 
from the point of view of revenues. 
The total revenues received in 1936 
were an increase over the 1929 figure 
of about one hundred and nine mil- 
lion dollars. Still, the domestic 
consumer received over five and a 
half billion kilowatt hours of energy 
for his added expenditure. In other 
words, the utilities sold the entire 
excess at a rate of about two cents 
per kilowatt hour. What will hap- 
pen to the industry if the demand 
arises that all of it be sold for this 
figure, for are we not tending more 
and more in the direction of this 
rate? 

A writer in The Electrical World 
senses the significance of this con- 
dition. He states, ‘‘There may be 
food for thought in the observation 
that the average customer, non- 
existent though he is, purchased 
forty-seven more kilowatt hours in 
1936 (than in 1935) and paid only 
forty-three cents more for them. 
One way to look at the proposition 
would be to say that the new do- 
mestic load brought in only 9.15 
mills per kilowatt hour.” This 

Continued on page 49 
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OR A CONSIDERABLE sector of the 

American business community, 
coal is certainly the most universal, 
and perhaps the most important, 
single item of purchase. Coal is 
also conspicuous as one commodity 
market in which buyer and seller 
relationships have come to be char- 
acterized by an exceptionally keen 
mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the respective problems of 
producer, distributor, and _ user. 
For years, operators and buyers 
have accepted and sponsored the 
same standard contract form, 
worked together to improve com- 
bustion methods and results, and 
to correlate the consumers’ use 
classification of fuels with the geolo- 
gists’ technical classification. Seek- 
ing an explanation for this highly de- 
sirable and effective cooperation, an 
inquirer would get the same answer 
from coal men and _ purchasing 
agents alike—-Tom Harris of Du- 
pont. 

Harris himself, with characteristic 
modesty, would regard this answer 
as gross overstatement. To be 
sure, he has been deeply interested 
and active in the work for more than 
a dozen years, but he regards that 
as largely a matter of circumstance 
attributable to the fact that he hap- 
pened to be a trained engineer, 
with a background of practical 
works experience in combustion, 
before he came into purchasing in 
1915, thus speaking the language of 
both buyer and technical man; 
and further because Mark Kuehn of 
Cleveland happened to retire from 
the chairmanship of the National 
Coal Committee just about the 
time that he was breaking in. 

But the success of this far-sighted 
program cannot be explained with- 
out due regard for his own thorough 
scholarship and practical knowl- 
edge; his friendly, engaging per- 
sonality; his capacity for hard work 
and talent for organization; the 
enthusiasm and conviction with 
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which he has supported operators in 
basing their sales effort on sound en- 
gineering recommendations, and has 
educated buyers to an appreciation 
of quality characteristics in the se- 
lection of fuels. It is no mere cir- 
cumstance that the name of Harris 
comes first to mind whenever either 
group is looking for an outstanding 
discussion leader on fuel problems 
or that his signature is appended to 
the N.A.P.A. booklet on ‘Factors 
Recommended for Consideration in 
the Selection of Coal,’ issued last 
December—a report sponsored by 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials, and regarded as the au- 
thoritative manual on the subject. 


; pom WILLIAMS HARRIS, JR., 
was born in Philadelphia on 
March 21, 1891. His grandfather 
had been a_ prosperous’ English 
sugar planter of Barbados. At 
the close of the American Civil 
War, the news of racial emancipa- 
tion spread like a flame among the 
native population of the islands and 
the United States seemed to them 
indeed like the Promised Land. 
A great wave of emigration ensued, 
and in an incredibly short time the 
Barbados plantations were depleted 
of essential native labor. Unable 
to stem the exodus, or to work his 
plantation under the circumstances, 
there was nothing for the planter to 
do but abandon his lands and ma- 
chinery, and seek his fortunes, too, 
in a new environment. Regretfully 
he left the pleasant estate “Quin- 
tynnes, and brought his family to 
Philadelphia. On his mother’s 
side, Harris’ ancestry is of old 
Quaker stock, directly traceable 
back to the personal associates of 
William Penn. 

Tom attended the Philadelphia 
public schools and went on to take 
the course in mechanical engineering 
at Pennsylvania State College, 
where he graduated with honors in 
1913. He earned a_ substantial 


Thomas Williams Harris, Jr. 


share of his college expenses, and in 
his Senior year taught classes in 
Thermodynamics and Kinematics. 
Meanwhile he was active in campus 
affairs, played varsity tennis and 
managed the team for two years, 
joined Sigma Nu fraternity, and 
made the Senior honorary society. 

Upon his graduation he became 
Assistant Works Steam Engineer 
for the East Pittsburgh plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac 
turing Company and continued his 
studies in evening classes at the 
University of Pittsburgh, all the 
while gathering material for his 
thesis on “‘Combustion”’ which even 
tually led to the degree of M.E. 
from Penn State in 1917. 

In August, 1915, he joined the 
purchasing department of E. | 
duPont de Nemours & Company 
at Wilmington, as a buyer of me- 
chanical equipment under Division 
Purchasing Agent D. D. Ranken. 
He advanced steadily in the organi 
zation, and about a dozen years 
ago he was appointed Division Pur 
chasing Agent for equipment and 
supplies, supervising the purchase 
of all fuel and petroleum products, 
engineering department equipment, 
and construction and mill supplies. 
Today he heads a staff of eleven 
buyers in this important Division. 


E JOINED THE Purchasing 
H Agents Association at the time 
of the Philadelphia Convention in 
1919. Ranken was then national 
president, and encouraged the par 
ticipation of his associates in associa 
tion work—a policy which is still 
characteristic of the Dupont or 
ganization. With the exception of 
one term as National Director, 
Harris has held no office in the local 
group at Philadelphia, for the very 
good reason that he was promptly 
drafted for service on national com 
mittees. 

When he succeeded to the chair 
manship of the Coal Committee, the 
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standard contract had already been 
drawn up and approved, but the 
major job of promoting its general 
acceptance and use still remained 
to be accomplished. Similarly, the 
monthly reports of coal stocks had 
already given evidence of their 
value, but required a good deal of 
development in order to realize their 
Under Har- 
ris’ leadership both of these objec- 
tives were attained. The impor- 


maximum usefulness. 


tance of the coal statistics was recog- 
nized to the extent that the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines has incorporated 
these figures in their official studies, 
and the report today is probably 
unique in that an accredited govern- 
ment report is issued in combination 
with independent Association sta- 
tistics. 

For ten years Harris has repre- 


sented purchasing agents on the 
Coal Classification Committee of the 
American Standards Association, 
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serving as vice chairman of the 
Technical Committee and more re- 
cently as chairman of Subcommittee 
VI, charged with the correlation of 
technical and use classifications. 
In this connection he has been called 
upon to address such representative 
bodies as the National Coal Associa 
tion and the Engineering Section of 
Appalachian Coals, besides direct- 


‘ing the coal sessions at the annual 


N.A.P.A. conventions. 


LL OF THIS accomplishment, 

however, represents only one 
phase of a many-sided service rec- 
ord. For two years Harris was a 
member of the National Executive 
Committee, as Vice President for 
District No. 8. 
of office he served as financial officer 


During his term 


of the Association, and was an able 
lieutenant to President Lewis A. 
Jones in the bitter but successful 
campaign for higher national dues, 





















that is now recognized as having es- 
tablished the true national character 
and prestige of the Association at a 
time when it threatened to degen- 
erate into a loose federation of small 
sectional units, and provided the 
necessary foundation for its subse- 
quent expansion of service activities. 

Harris was also instrumental in 
drawing up the Standard Conveyor 
Contract which is accepted and used 
today in that important equipment 
field. The ethical code of purchas 
ing was prompted by his suggestion 

At the Grand Rapids convention, 
he came armed with an ambitious 
program for association progress, 
which was naturally conceived from 
the viewpoint of eastern industry 
There he met, for the first time, a 
purchasing man from the middlk 
west, who was also chock full of 
ideas, reflecting the somewhat dif- 
ferent viewpoint prevailing in that 
section. They sat down together 
and talked things over, reconciling 
their views and building a truly 
national program which has _ been 
largely influential in directing as 
sociation effort and development. 
An indirect result of that conference 
appeared in 1928, when Harris 
served with Jones and Boffey on an 
important committee to select a new 
Executive Secretary and reorganize 
the headquarters staff of N.A.P.A. 
The ultimate choice of that com 
mittee was none other than the man 
whose views and ability he had come 
to respect in the Grand Rapids 
conference--George Renard of St. 
Louis. 


~~ HARRIS HAS found life good, 
and worth living to the full. 
The business ability and suc- 
cess which his associates in pur- 
chasing know and admire are paral- 
leled in his other fields of interest. 
An athlete of more than ordinary 
ability, he continued playing tourna- 
ment tennis until a few years ago, 
his most prized trophy proclaiming 
him as singles champion of Eastern 
New Jersey. Latterly he _ has 
turned to squash and golf for active 
sports participation, but for twelve 
years he has been president of the 
Delaware Lawn Tennis Association, 

Continued on page 45 
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Pick-up and Delivery Service 


ICK-UP AND DELIVERY as applied 
Pi. conjunction with rail trans- 
portation means assumption by the 
railroads of full responsibility for 
the handling of merchandise traffic 
from the premises of the consignor 
to those of the consignee. 

This is distinguished from the 
previous methods of railroads in 
transporting only from freight sta- 
tion to freight station. The moving 
of the freight from the shipper’s 
door to the railroad terminal and 
from the railroad terminal to the 
consignee’s door was left to the 
patrons. These essential functions, 
certainly a part of transportation, 
did not seem to concern the rail- 
roads. Among countless shippers 
and students of transportation there 
has long been a wide spread belief 
that the complete transportation 
should be under the control of the 
line haul carrier and that shippers 
and consignees should not be re- 
quired to make separate arrange- 
ments for terminal services. The 
requirement that shippers and re- 
ceivers arrange for drayage tended 
to retard movement of the freight, 
created divided responsibility, and 
unnecessarily increased the expense. 
Under the former methods, when 
the freight arrived at destination, 
the railroad mailed an arrival notice 
to the consignee. This usually re- 
sulted in a delay of twenty-four 
hours. Quite often, if the consignee 
employed a local drayman, there 
was a further delay. 
stances can be cited where it took 


Many in- 


longer and cost more to move the 
freight from the freight station to 
the consignee’s door than for the 
line haul movement over the rail- 
road. Today the freight is de- 
livered to the consignee’s door on 
the morning of arrival. 

Pick-up and delivery by rail- 
roads today is but a revival of 
similar arrangements in effect years 
ago. The Third Annual Report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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Abstract of an address before the Public 
Utility Group, N.A.P.A., at the mid- 
winter conference, Feb. Sth 


FRED CARPI 


General Freight Agent 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


sion issued in 1889 mentioned the 
fact that there were sixty-five rail 
roads performing pick-up and de 
livery service at different points in 
the United 
formed by the Pennsylvania Rail 


States. It was per 


road as early as 1863, and it was 
very crude, slow and expensive. 
One can readily appreciate that be 
fore the advent of the motor truck, 
pick-up and delivery was not the 
thing as we know it today. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad offered store 
door delivery in Washington as late 
as 1912. 
beyond the delivery limits com- 
plained to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that discrimination ex- 


A receiver of merchandise 


isted because other merchants had 
the service. The Commission re 
quired in effect that either the ser 
vice be accorded to the complainant 
or discontinued altogether. The 
railroads followed the latter course 
because it was very expensive to 
make deliveries by horse drays. 
Since they had no serious com- 
petition in line haul transportation 
at the time they thought it was the 
proper course. The public had to 
be satisfied with incomplete service 
because it was then the best avail 
able. Practically all railroads had 


abandoned pick-up and 


delivery 


service prior to the World War. 


Just when they had decided that 
it was not the thing to do, the motor 
truck appeared on the field and the 
transportation picture began to un- 
dergo remarkable 
scarcity of transportation during 


changes. The 


the War and post-war periods re- 
sulted in what many believed to 
be a greater than normal develop- 
ment of the motor truck which, 
after posing as a substitute for the 
horse and wagon for a short while, 
soon took to the highways in com- 
petition with line haul transporta- 
tion by railroads and water lines and 
gave the public a door-to-door ser- 
vice which the railroads for one rea- 
son or another did not do. Is it 
any wonder that the motor truck 
became a favorite child? 

Railroad 
recognized the economic and flexible 
aspects of the motor truck in cer- 
tain fields and experiments were 
started as early as 1923 by sub- 
stituting trucks for expensive way 


management quickly 


train service. It was then predicted 
that the railroads would have to 
provide pick-up and delivery ser- 
vice if they hoped to retain their 
merchandise traffic. 

While the subject was being de- 
bated over a period of years, the 
merchandise traffic of the railroads 
kept drifting For _ ten 
straight years, 1923 to 1932, the 
less carload traffic of the Pennsyl- 


away. 


vania Railroad showed a downward 
trend, the tonnage dropping from 
6,071,306 tons in 1923 to 1,689,209 
in 1932. 


road industry as a whole showed 4 


The picture for the rail- 


similar trend, the tonnage dropping 
from 53,202,296 in 1920 to 14,036- 
154 in 1933, or a drop of seventy- 
four percent. To use a common 
expression, “the bottom fell out”. 
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In 1932, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road began experimenting with pick- 
up and delivery at different sections 


of the line. The results left no 
doubt as to the proper course and 
late in 1933 a system-wide service 
was inaugurated. It should be 
stated that merchandise traffic of 
the railroads in 1933 was under that 
of 1932, indicating the continuance 
of the unfavorable trend. With the 
establishment of pick-up and de- 
livery on a system-wide basis, the 
showing of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road immediately reversed. For 
1934, the first full year of operation, 
a modest increase was experienced. 
This favorable trend continued 
through 1935. 

The plan made effective in 1933 
provided for pick-up and delivery 
at no charge above the station-to- 
station rates for local hauls of 260 
miles or less. For local hauls over 
260 miles, and generally on joint 
hauls, that is traffic from one rail- 
road to another, a charge was made 
in addition to the station-to-station 
rates. 

Our experience during 1934 and 
1935 indicated that while we had 
made a good showing, much more 
would have to be done to regain the 
ground lost in the past decade. The 
principal obstacle was the imposi- 
tion of a plus or extra charge above 
the station-to-station rates. In- 
cidentally, the Southern and West- 
ern lines had found plus charges a 
serious drawback under  substan- 
tially similar conditions. The public 
was price conscious, and in any 
event extras are always distasteful. 

This culminated in the decision 
by all carriers East of the Rocky 


l 


117 i] q4 


Mountains, late in 1935, to estab- 
lish so-called free pick-up or delivery 
regardless of origin or destination. 

The Southern and Western roads 
made their tariffs effective in the 
early part of 1936. Because of pro- 
tests of truckers, the tariffs of the 
Eastern lines were suspended and 
extensive hearings were held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The truckers, in the main, contended 
that the railroads had no right to 
offer the public a complete service, 
and in any event, should charge 
extra for pick-up and delivery if 
their view was not sustained. The 
real issue, however, lay deeper. It 
was the fear that with coordination 
of rail and truck, each in its most 
economical sphere, the recognized 
responsibility and reliability of the 
railroads would be preferred by the 
public. The Commission finally 
gave a decision sustaining pick-up 
and delivery service. The tariffs 
of the Eastern lines became effective 
on November 16, 1936. 

The merchandise traffic of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad constitutes 
less than two percent of the total. 
To give you an idea of its importance 
the revenue in 1928 was $50,000,- 
000 and in the low year of 1933 was 
slightly over $22,000,000. For all 
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of the carriers in the United States 
as a whole, it was $512,000,000 in 
1928 and $228,000,000 in 1933. 
Through our restricted pick-up and 
delivery service as in effect from 
1934 to November, 1936, we suc 
ceeded in bringing the revenues up 
from $22,000,000 to $30,000,000 a 
year. 

In December, 1933, the first 
month the service was offered by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, 49,000 
shipments were accorded the ser 
vice. Each month since then has 
shown a substantial increase. In 
October, 1934, we handled 307,655 
shipments; in October, 1935, 422 
876, and in October, 1936, 527,302 

This growth has been encour 
aging. It has convinced us that the 
public will support the railroads if 
they are prepared to modernize thei: 
service. Many shippers, large and 

Continued on page 53 
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ARDLY ANY TWO purchasing de- 
H partments are identical in their 
set-up and working arrangements. 
No one system or procedure can be 
set up as an ideal or an absolute 
standard, as every properly func- 
tioning department is ideal with re- 
spect to the organization of which it 
is a part. Nevertheless, it has been 
my experience many times that by 
finding out how some one else 
handles the job, I have picked up 
ideas, systems, short cuts, etc., not 
new perhaps, but new to me, which 
would fit into my program to ad- 
vantage and without disturbing my 
general set-up in the least. 

The Purchasing Department of 
our Company, with but one excep- 
tion, is confined literally to purchas- 
ing—the exception being that it 
handles all freight traffic and audits 
both fuel and freight accounts. In- 
asmuch as (with the foregoing ex- 
ception) it has nothing to do with 
stores or store accounting, checking 
of invoices, inspecting and testing 
materials, and other activities com- 
mon to many purchasing depart- 
ments, its personnel is small. 

Our force consists of two buyers, 
one order typist, one clerk, one 
stenographer who is also the Pur- 
chasing Agent’s secretary, one traffic 
manager who is also fuel agent, his 
assistant and his stenographer. This 
group is headed by the Purchasing 
Agent, who reports directly to the 
President. Such a set-up in a com- 
pany as large as ours may seem 
rather odd, but it works, and works 
well, thanks to the 100% coopera- 
tion of all other departments and the 
conscientious attention they give to 
those details which in other organi- 
zations are considered purchasing 
department functions. 

Our purchase requisition consists 
of an original and three copies. It is 
padded in sets of twenty-five, seri- 
ally numbered, and distributed to 
all departments. It may originate 
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Purchasing Department Procedure 


A simple and effective method of requisition 


and purchase, as described at the midwinter 


conference of the Public Utility Group, N.A.P.A. 


THOMAS R. HARBER 


Purchasing Agent 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


in the Stores Department for stock 
requirements, or it may originate in 
any other department for the pur 
chase of items not carried in stock or 
for materials to be delivered and 
charged to a specific undertaking. 

The upper two-thirds is identical 
on all copies with the exception of 
the last two columns. Spaces are 
arranged for date, the department 
originating, a definition of use, the 
delivery point, date material will be 
required, and the name of the maker 
of the requisition. The body of the 
requisition is arranged for listing 
quantities of described items, charge 
accounts, quantities on hand and on 
order, quantities used during the 
past six months together with space 
on the original in which the Pur 
chasing Department records the 
vendor from whom the item shown 
is purchased and the order number. 
Next the body of the form on the 
original are signature spaces for 
various approvals required and un 
der these a space for remarks, ad 
denda, etc. If alterations are made, 
such alterations are to be initialed, 
dated, and cause stated. 

When the requisition is approved 
by the department head, the origi- 
nal and duplicate are sent to those 
who must also approve and are kept 
together until the charge account is 
checked and approved. Here the 
original proceeds to the Purchasing 
Agent and the duplicate to the 
Stores Auditing Department, which 
department checks against the pur- 
chase orders as written as an inde- 
pendent check to insure accuracy 
and also to eliminate instances where 


materials carried in stock should be 
supplied. The receipt of the original 
in the Purchasing Department is its 
authority to consummate the proper 
transaction. The quadruplicate is 
retained by the maker of the requisi- 
tion for his record. 

As soon as the requisition is writ- 
ten, and without waiting for ap- 
provals of the original, the triplicate 
is sent to the Purchasing Depart- 
ment. This is the Purchasing De- 
partment’s work sheet and is also 
advance information that a purchase 
is to be made. Immediately on re- 
ceipt of this copy, the Purchasing 
Department initiates its inquiries 
and research to determine the proper 
supplier and considerable time is 
saved as frequently, because of de- 
lays due to absence of those who 
must approve the original, the Pur- 
chasing Department is ready to 
write an order as soon as the original 
is received. The triplicate copy of 
the requisition also serves as a check 
to overcome delay or uncover loss of 
the original as, if the approved copy 
of the requisition is not received 
within a reasonable time after the 
triplicate is received, an inquiry is 
instituted. 

The body of the requisition 1s 
numbered from 1 to 8, skipping 
every other line, and makers are re- 
quested to write not more than one 
item to two lines. The item num- 
bers then match up with the col- 
umns on the bottom of the triplicate 
which simplifies recording competi- 
tive prices and this section of the 
triplicate then becomes a simple re- 
capitulation. 
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Columns on the right side of the 
body of the triplicate provide infor- 
mation for the buyer as to past pur- 
chases. The back is provided with 
spaces for recording the name of 
vendor’s representative, method of 
quoting and date of quotation. 
When the Purchasing Department 
receives the original it is matched 
with the triplicate, attention being 
given to changes or supplemental in- 
structions, and as soon as the proper 
supplier is determined, the order is 
placed. When the approved or 
original copy is matched with the 
triplicate or work copy, the lower 
part of the original which contains 
the approvals is folded under, which 
facilitates the work of completing 
the recapitulation and in copying to 
the purchase order. The buyer indi- 
cates which vendor is to receive the 
order by a symbol on the recapitula- 
tion in the lower part of the tripli- 
cate, upon which the requisition is 
given to the order typist. After the 
purchase orders are written and 
checked, the two copies of the requi- 
sition remaining together are filed 
While it is not im- 
perative, we ask that whenever pos- 
sible the requisition be typewritten. 

Owing to the fact our stores stock 
consists of approximately 40,000 
items, it is impossible for any one to 
memorize all of them. In order to 
avoid a deluge of purchase requisi- 
tions for items in stock which are dis- 
bursed on a different form of requi- 
sition, every department is supplied 
with a copy of our stock catalog (a 
loose leaf book, to facilitate changes) 
the materials being classified in such 
a manner that those items com- 
monly used in each division of our 
work are segregated, and those com- 
mon to all or many divisions listed 
under a general classification. Ref- 
erence to the catalog discloses 
whether the department needing 
material makes its requisition on the 
Stores Department or on the Pur- 
chasing Department. 

We have now traced our requisi- 
tion to the point where it has served 
its full purpose, so I will proceed 
with a description of the purchase 
order. 

We use what is commonly called a 
“Snap out’’ or one-time carbon 


numerically. 


March 1937 
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Kansas City Power & Light Company 
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PURCHASE REQUISITION 


Send This Copy Direct to Purchasing Dept. 


Date__ esac 193__ 
Required by__ Department. Date Required : -193__ 
To be used for - 
To be Delivered to_ Signed ai es 
pe alahe LS EE. Pp Rarehiee MAKER OF REQUISITION 
oO ANTITY ITEMS CHARGE a on HAND | Quanrrny "PREVIOUS PURCHASE: 


GIVE COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 





VENDOR SHIPMENT F t ERN 1 


ORDER AS INDICATED 


CCOUNT or 
LOT NUMBER 


_QUOTATIONS 


A | ~ USED - 
ON ORDER | 6 MONTHS Company Inder N 




















The triplicate of the requisition is the Purchasing Department’s work sheet 


form. This method has been intro- 
duced in our system only recently 
and, therefore, we are unable to say 
positively it will prove up to expec- 
tations, but so far we have not en- 
countered any difficulties. We be- 
lieve it has two outstanding advan- 
tages. First, it may be used on any 
standard typewriter which certainly 
is the zenith of flexibility. Second, 
all copies are securely held in regis- 
ter until ready for separation. Be- 
cause our order form consists of 
eight copies it is typed on an Elec- 
tromatic typewriter as this machine 
produces clear copies 
without fatigue to the typist. 

After the order is written it is 
checked by the buyer with the requi- 
sition and since we have two buyers, 
one reads from the requisition while 
the other follows the transcription 


uniformly 


on the order. The order is then 
signed by the Purchasing Agent, at 
which time a rider concerning insur 
ance requirements is attached if 
necessary. The order is also rubber 
stamped indicating one of several 
exemptions of State sales taxes when 
that condition applies. 
observed by the clerk to further re 
duce the possibility of error after 
which the copies are ready for dis 
tribution. 

The original is mailed to the ven 
dor and this is the only copy carry 
ing a signature. The second copy is 
for the Purchasing Department files 
It is placed in a folder and stitched 
to the right side with all the prior 
records pertaining to the transac 
tion filed behind it. All papers con 
cerning the purchase subsequent to 
the writing of the order, except bills 


It is again 
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of lading and invoices, are stitched 
tothe left side of the folder in chrono- 
logical order and this file then con- 
stitutes a complete record of the 
transaction. It is kept in an open 
alphabetical file until completed, 
whereupon it is transferred to the 
closed file also arranged alphabeti- 
cally. If there is nothing in the folder 
but the one copy of the order, it is 
removed from its individual folder 
when it is transferred to the com- 
pleted file and is filed there in a gen- 
eral folder under the name of the 
vendor. This saves considerable fil- 
ing space as there are a large number 
of such orders and to keep each in a 
separate folder would use filing 
space needlessly. 

The Stores Auditing Department 
files its copy of the order numeri- 
cally, thus we have a cross reference. 


The lower part of the face of the 
Purchasing Department’s copy is 
ruled to record receipts, the num- 
bers over the columns being the item 
numbers as they appear in the body 
of the order. 
ruled for recording shipping data 
and also any communication which 
is referred to another department. 
Copy No. 3 is supplied to the 


The reverse side is 


Stores Auditing Department and is 
used principally for the purpose of 
approving invoices for accuracy and 
to release them to the Auditing De- 
partment for payment when notified 
of the receipt of the material. 

Copy No. 4 is a record of the 
transaction for the department origi- 
nating the requisition. 

A large number of our orders re 
quire delivery of the material to our 
warehouse and, therefore, we supply 
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The second copy of the purchase order constitutes the departmental file 
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that point with copy No. 5, known 
as Receiving Dock Copy. Its main 
purpose is for determining the final 
destination of incoming shipments 
delivered at that point. The carbon 
is cut on this and succeeding copies 
so that prices are not shown. 

Many purchases are of items ac- 
cording to a defined specification, 
necessitating an inspection and in 
many instances a test to determine 
whether the material complies. We, 
therefore, route this copy through 
our testing laboratory. This de- 
partment flags the order carrying 
items which are to be inspected. 
When such items are received they 
are held by the Receiving clerk, who 
notifies the laboratory, and material 
receipts are not signed until the 
laboratory has certified that the ma- 
terial is correct. 

Copies 6, 7 and 8 are the final ma- 
terial receipt and the carbon is cut 
so that quantities are omitted as 
well as prices. When delivery on the 
order is completed, copy 6 is for 
warded by the department ordering 
the material to the Stores Auditing 
Department and copy 7 to the Pur 
chasing Department. The arrival 
of these signed receipts in these de- 
partments is notice that in so far as 
delivery is concerned, files may be 
closed. If partial shipments are 
made, this form is not sent through 
until the final shipment has been re 
ceived and all receipts of material 
which do not complete the order are 
reported on another form which we 
call a partial material receipt. Only 
the quantity of material which may 
complete the order is in such cases 
reported on the final material re 
ceipt. 

The foregoing is a description of 
our general routine. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. There is the 
emergency purchase, the necessity 
for which can never be foreseen. 
Whether we like it or not, the con- 
firmation purchase is something we 
can never entirely eliminate. Our 
routine in Kansas City for such pur- 
chases is the same as I have already 
described, except that the depart- 
ment confronted with the need for a 
quick purchase communicates this 
information to the Purchasing De- 

Continued on page 54 
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M°" business barometers deal 
with large scale operations at a 
comparatively few points of activ- 
ity. If indices pertain to prices 
they are usually manufacturers’ or 
wholesale prices and where they 
deal with quantities they pertain to 
industrial or farm production, again 
of a wholesale nature. Indices 
available on business activity are, 
in the main, built upon the basis of 
production statistics and are, as a 
rule, considerably weighted by data 
supplied by the heavy or capital 
goods industries. Thus of the New 
York Zimes combined index of 
business activity, consisting of seven 
groups of activity, five pertain to 
production and two to carloadings, 
which represent distribution. 

Thus all the more interesting, 
important and contrasting are the 
attempts made in the past few 
years to develop indices of retail 
sales, such as carried on by the 
Marketing Research and Service 
Division of the Department of 
Commerce. Considering that there 
are 1,500,000 retail establishments 
in the United States, the difficulty 
of securing complete and representa- 
tive figures is obvious. Yet, of 
course, no well-rounded picture of 
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3: Retail Sales 


HAROLD A. KNIGHT 


business can be obtained without 
this yardstick with which to get 
the right perspective. Production 
is one thing and ultimate consump- 
tion quite another, as business men 
have had brought home to them 
forcibly during many periods of 
American business history. 

Statistics of such sales are being 
compiled through the assistance of 
state agencies which are already 
functioning, through the persuasion 
of other states and organizations to 
undertake the work and through 
direct solicitation of statistical re- 
turns where other agencies do not 
exist. 

The first compilation of the kind 
was the Census of Distribution, 
1929, followed by the Census of 
American Business, 1933, and then 
the Census of Business, 1935, all 
conducted by the Department of 
Commerce. Now the Marketing 
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Research and Service Division of 
the Department of Commerce 
essaying monthly compilations, 
project which, by its own admissio1 
is so far in a crude stage. Sever 
states already are compiling on 
group of such retail sales, that of 
independent stores as distinguished 
from chain stores, and it is expected 
that within a few months thi 
number will have been increased t 
at least fifteen. 

Practical use is already being 
put to these indices. Thus Los 
Angeles, always quick on the trigge1 
to advertise herself, points out t 
other prospective advertisers that 
Los Angeles citizens spend more pe! 
capita in her department stores and 
other retail establishments thar 
residents of other cities in the United 
States. Markets to be cultivated 
and concentrated on will become ob 
vious as these statistics become 
more developed and issued eve 
more promptly. 

The board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve System also mak: 
monthly and quarterly studies of 
retail sales. The department stor 
index computed by the Federal R« 
serve System has a coverage of ap 
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proximately 52% of the total d 
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partment store sales in the United 
States. This series plus those of 
the Department of Commerce for 
limited price variety store sales, 
chain grocery store sales, new auto- 
mobile passenger car sales and rural 
sales of general merchandise, ac- 
counted for about 30% of the total 
sales made in the following major 
retail lines of trade: General mer- 
chandise, food, automotive and 
country general. These four groups 
represented about two thirds of 
the total volume of retail sales in 
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1933, as reported by the Census of 
American Business. 

One of the main problems in se 
curing the figures is the education 
of the retail establishments on the 
value of the statistics and securing 
of owners’ cooperation. There is a 
yery definite limit to the effort that a 
business man will put forth in order 
to supply figures voluntarily. In 
many cases it costs the owner 
money to compile the details; in 
other instances he is not willing to 
“reveal his business’’ to outsiders. 


Again, the existence of 1,500,000 
such establishments is a problem in 
itself; the orderly classification of 
them is another difficulty; _ still 
another is the high mortality of 
such concerns. Statistics, too, ex 
press only the dollar value of busi- 
ness, which means in times of high 
prices less goods turned over than 
during low-priced eras. 

Another effort at compiling such 
an index is that of Dr. L. D. H. 
Weld, which was described in the 
September, 1936, issue of Dun & 
Bradstreet’'s monthly. Dr. Weld 
has developed a regional index by 
weighting each of four factors, auto- 
mobile registrations, bank deposits, 
department store sales and life in- 
surance sales. 

Then there is the volume, Con- 
sumer Market Data Handbook, 
which, though it is not an index 
and does not show movements from 
one period to another, does present 
a considerable number of figures 
which are valuable to those inter 
ested in statistical data beneficial 
in the retailer's conduct of business. 

It is probably true that retail 
sales is a field as opposite from the 
purchasing agents’ field as are the 
two poles. Yet the truly broad 
cosmopolitan is the Eskimo in the 
Arctic circles who is familiar with 
the whaling situation in the Ant- 


arctic seas. 





New Officers 


cw 


The Public Utility Group of 
the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents elected the 
following officers for 1937-1938 
at the midwinter conference 
held in Chicago, February 4 
and 5: 

Chairman, A. C. Bull, of 
Public Utility Engineering & 
Service Corp., Chicago. 

Vice Chairman, A. C. Han- 
sen, of Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Sumner 
R. Keyes, of Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co., Boston 
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Recent Developments in 
High-Pressure Pipe and Joints 


Abstract of an address before the 
Public Utility Group, N.A.P.A., at 
the midwinter conference, Feb. 5th 


H. LEROY WHITNEY 
Chief Engineer 
The M. W. Kellogg Co. 


E PRIMARY REQUISITE of good 
Thrive is good steel, and such sur- 
face defects as seams and scabs can be 
almost entirely eliminated by the 
thorough deseaming of both ingots 
and billets, and the not too rapid 
heating of the latter. 

Seamless and large O.D. ‘‘Master- 
welded”’ pipe are available in many 
different alloys, but as you are pri- 
marily interested in the so-called low 
ferritic alloys, we will discuss only 
those alloys which are the most 
economical and practical for use as 
pipe in the modern high pressure, 
high temperature steam-electric gen- 
erating station. 

Molybdenum is by far the most 
useful alloying element discovered for 
use in steel in recent years. In addi- 
tion to improving the fatigue life and 
heat treating qualities of high carbon 
steels, such as bolting steels, '/, of 
1% of this element will, at 1,000 deg. 
F., add approximately 50% to the 
strength of a given plain carbon steel, 
and '/, of 1% practically doubles the 
strength. At lower temperatures the 
percentage increase in strength be- 
comes less, but it is far better to 
manufacture a tough, ductile steel of 
70,000 Ibs. tensile strength such as 
heavy boiler plate and tubing by the 
addition of '/, to '/2 of 1% molyb- 
denum than by increasing the carbon 
and manganese contents. 

A.S.T.M. specification A-158-36 for 
alloy steel pipe provides for seven 
grades of Ferritic (Magnetic) steels, 
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and three grades of Austenitic (Non- 
Magnetic) steels: 

Grade P-1, carbon molybdenum, is 
the most economical and usually the 
most practical grade, and this is the 
grade being used in practically all of 
the high temperature steam piping 
recently installed or about to be in- 
stalled in connection with the many 
new superimposed units. 

Grade P-3, chromium  molyb- 
denum, containing 1.50 to 2.00 per- 
cent chromium, and .60 to .SO percent 
molybdenum, was successfully fabri- 
cated by The M. W. Kellogg Co. for 
several U.S. N. destroyers. Grade 
P-3 has approximately 20% greater 
creep strength than Grade P-1 at 
900 to 1,000 deg. F., and on account 
of the chromium content it must be 
normalized and drawn after bending 
and flanging, and stress relieved at 
approximately 1,350 deg. F. after 
welding. 

Grade P-11 has the same character- 
istics as Grade P-3 and has appar- 
ently slightly greater creep strength 
at the higher temperatures. 

Grade P-8, 18% chrome, 8% 
nickel, was installed by the Detroit 
Edison Co. in 1930 on one of the first 
high temperature units, because at 
that time more was known about the 
high tensile strength of this material 
than any other. This material un- 
stabilized is subject to carbide pre- 
cipitation and embrittlement at tem- 
peratures between SOO to 1,200 deg. 
F., and should be annealed and water 


quenched after bending or flanging 
Furthermore, the cost of this ma 
terial is not justified for steam pipe 

Grade P-1, carbon molybdenum, 
can be readily bent, flanged and 
welded by those experienced in the 
handling of this low alloy, but as 
molybdenum is an air hardening ele 
ment, the seamless pipe may be too 
hard after hot working, and in many 
instances must be stress relieved in a 
proper furnace at 1,200 to 1,300 deg 
F. in order to obtain the right duc 
tility. 

Carbon molybdenum steel, lik« 
most steels, has better creep proper 
ties in a normalized and drawn condi 
tion, and if drawn at 200 to 300 deg 
over the operating temperature, tub 
ing should meet all flattening tests 
and have a Brinnel hardness of not 
to exceed 140. However, after hot 
bending or flanging or welding, this 
normalized and drawn tubing may 
be very much harder and conse 
quently less ductile than it should 
be. From the above it is indicated 
that the Brinnel hardness on all car 
bon molybdenum pipe should be de 
termined after fabrication and that 
all pieces having a Brinnel hardness 
above 170 should be stress relieved 

Pipe manufacturers state that the 
physical properties of a given stee] 
at room temperature are from 5 to 
10% lower when made into seamless 
pipe than when rolled into plate, 
which is about the same differences 
one expects between forged and 
rolled steel products, but as by fa: 
the greater number of creep test 
coupons on which the above table is 
based were taken from seamless 
tubes, and as operating data on oil 
cracking furnace tubes indicate that 
higher stresses are safe, I feel that 
the tentative boiler code table 
most conservative. 

The other grades of steel covered 


by A.S.T.M. Specifications A-158 
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will hardly ever be used as power 
station piping, but Grade P-5, 4-6 
chrome molybdenum, will probably 
be as extensively used for super- 
heater tubes as it is now used for oil 
cracking furnace tubes. 

Before leaving the subject of pipe, 
it might be well to mention that in 
addition to the successful Detroit 
Edison installation of a 10,000 K.W. 
unit with separately fired super- 
heater operating at 1,000 deg. F. and 
using 18-8 chrome nickel seamless 
pipe, central station and industrial 
plants operating at more moderate 
temperatures and pressures have 
been in successful operation for some 
years, using plain carbon seamless 
pipe. However, when we are con- 
sidering temperatures of 925 to 1,000 
deg. F., and pressures of from 1,200 
to 1,400 lbs. per sq. in., carbon 
molybdenum or low chrome carbon 
molybdenum not only make the 
necessary piping systems economi- 
cally practicable, but foot for foot, 
the seamless pipe is less expensive 
and better than if forged and bored 
carbon steel tubing were resorted to. 
I say better for the reason that the 
lighter the wall of any pressure part 
operating at high temperatures can 
be made, the lower are the internal 
stresses when heating up and cooling 
down, and in piping, the lighter the 
wall, the more flexibility. 

Corrugated bends are made so 
that they are from 3'/2 to 5 times as 
flexible as plain bends of the same 
dimensions, and it is this fact which 
has made economically possible 
many changes and _ installations 
which would otherwise have been 
quite impractical. 

When the temperature of the ex- 
haust steam from a superimposed 
unit is higher than the temperature 
of the steam in the old system, the 
expansion is consequently greater, 
and the replacement of plain expan- 
sion loops or bends, or straight 
pieces in boiler or turbine leads in 
the old system has made it possible 
to take advantage of the higher tem- 
perature without changing the loca- 
tion of headers or equipment. 

All corrugated pipe and bends are 
given a thorough heat treatment 
after fabrication. Tests at the U.S. 
Naval Experimental Station at An- 
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napolis have proved that a fatigue 
life of fifty years or more is assured. 
There have been fatigue failures in 
plain pipe bends, particularly in pul 
sating water lines, and as the nor- 
malization of steel increases both its 
fatigue life and high temperature 
creep strength, is not the normaliza- 
tion of bends in important piping 
system a wise precaution? 

We all thought we knew some- 
thing about welding before the ad- 
vent of the X-ray but I doubt if any 
experienced manufacturer or pur- 
chaser would waive this certain 
means of examination of welds in 
important pressure vessels or piping 
systems any more than a competent 
surgeon or unfortunate patient 
would waive this form of checking 
the accuracy of the work done, and 
the subsequent growth of bone or 
tissue. 

The same argument applies to 
the heat treatment of welds. We 
know that there are inevitable 
locked up stresses in every weld 
made between rigid parts, that ther- 
mal stress relief removes practically 
all these stresses, and that where 
alloys containing chromium are 
used, that full annealing or normal- 
izing of both removes these stresses, 
and returns the structure to its 
proper grain formation and ductil 
ity. Why then not insist on the 
proper furnace heat treatment of 
welded headers and the stress re- 
keving of line welds? Piping sys- 
tems are the arteries and veins of 
steam-electric generating stations; 
their failure means costly shut- 
downs and repairs. 

Present A.S.A. Standard flange 
diameters and bolt circles were 
made sufficiently large to accommo- 
date the heavy walls of cast flanged 
fittings and valves, and as a result it 
is quite easy to cup any A.S.A. 
flange either by pulling high tensile 
bolts up a little too much, or by the 
compound stresses encountered when 
lines are heating up or cooling down. 
Present flange standards are all 
right for medium pressures and 
temperatures, but for high tem- 
peratures and high pressures where 
bolted connections are not made to 
thick walled castings, the flanges 
should be specially designed and the 


diameters of flanges, bolt circles and 
bolts reduced. The results would 
be not only a very much stronger 
joint, but also a more economical 
joint. 

For low pressure work, Van Stone 
joints of .A.S.M.E. Code slip-on 
welded flanges are equally satisfac- 
tory, and asbestos gaskets with ordi- 
nary carbon steel bolts render satis- 
factory service. For medium pres 
sures, Van Stone joints or hub 
welded flanges may be used, the 
latter being preferable. Asbestos, 
or metallic asbestos filled, or soft 
iron, or copper plated soft iron 
gaskets such as the Kel-raph, give 
satisfactory results providing the 
Brinnel hardness of the solid metal 
lic gasket does not exceed 80. For 
high pressures and temperatures, 
Sarlum and Sargol seal welded joints 
have given satisfactory results, but 
a hub welded flange used in connec- 
tion with a soft elliptical iron gasket 
fitting into wedge shaped grooves in 
the flanges gives most satisfactory 
results and is considerably more 
economical. Hub welded flanges 
are an integral part of the tube and 
lend themselves to use with small 
bolt circles. 

The superiority and economy of 
properly made line welds as com- 
pared with flanged joints is acknowl- 
edged, and in most localities field 
welding of large diameter, low pres- 
sure lines is slightly cheaper than a 
flanged job; for medium pressure 
work, particularly transmission lines 
it is quite a lot cheaper, and for high 
pressure, high temperature work, 
very much cheaper. In some locall- 
ties, however, on account of labor 
conditions, the flanged job is cheaper 
than a field welded job, and as _ he 
cost of a properly made field weld is, 
under good labor conditions, ap- 
proximately double the cost of a 
properly made shop weld, it is de- 
cidedly to the interest of the Utility 
Companies to have all possible 
welds shop welds. 





FOR SALE 
Sheldon Colorimeter in good con- 
dition. Priced reasonable for quick 
sale. Address Box 301, c/o PUR- 
CHASING, 11 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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(Filosofy 


ALTER R. WOLF, Purchasing Agent for the 

Lehon Company, Chicago, has ‘“‘gone Kipling” 
and sends F.O.B. the following verses in the familiar 
rhythm of “Boots.’’ Reader Wolf's company manu- 
factures Mule-Hide roofing materials; his letterhead 
is adorned with the figure of an ornery lop-eared Jack. 
All of which is highly appropriate, for we predict 
that his fellow buyers will get a real kick from the 
parody: 





Sales-men—Sales-men! Four and twenty odd today! 
Twenty-seven more or less interviewed the day before 
(Sales-men—Sales-men bargin’ in and out again 

And I can’t run out on ’em!) 


Try—try—try—try—to think of something else again 
“‘Bzz—bzz—bzz—bzz”’ Salesman calling on the ’phone. 
(’Phones—’ phones— ’phones—’phones clickin’ on and off again 
And I dare not disconnect!) 


P.A’s—poor—guys, goin’ nuts a-listenin’— 
Good—Lord—keep—me from sayin’ what I think to ’em! 
(Sales-men—Sales-men—bargin’ in and out again— 
There’s no runnin’ out on 'em!) 


’Tain’t—-so—bad—by day because I’m talkin’ back to ’em, 
But—night—brings—phantom strings of forty million odd 
Men—men—men—men bargin’ in and out again 

And I can’t talk back to them! 


I—can—stick—out all the daylight hours with them 
But—night—brings—ghoulish rings from forty million odd 
*Phones—’phones—’phones—’ phones clickin’ on and off again— 
There’s no talkin’ back to them! 


I’ve—been—a P.A. for twenty years and certify 

This—job—ain’t—pleasure, profit, loss or anything 

But ’phones—’phones—’phones—’phones clickin’ on and off 
again— 

And men—men—men—men bargin’ in and out again— 

There’s no discharge in this war! 





“A young fellow can make a powerful lot of mis- 
takes in this business of purchasing,’ says the 
Old Line Buyer, “but he isn’t a failure until he 
starts blaming them on some one else.”’ 


ES, THERE ARE ghosts even among purchasing 
departments. We are indebted to the Baltimore 
Sun (February 18) for this item of psychic research: 


“The ghost of a department abolished by the Legis- 
lature two years ago was found by members of the 
House Ways & Means Committee today hiding quietly 
between the pages of the State Roads Commission's 
proposed budget for 1938-1939. In the interest of 
economy and efficiency, the Legislature in 1935 abol- 
ished the separate purchasing department maintained 
by the Roads Commission and transferred its func- 
tions to the Central Purchasing Bureau. With the 
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of Buying) 


transfer of the functions went two employees to the 
Central Pay Roll Bureau. Looking things over .. . 
the committee discovered provisions in the proposed 
State Roads budget for a superintendent of purchasing 
at $3,000 a year and a senior stenographer and assistant 
supervisor of purchasing at a total of $1,200 a year 
each. While the rest of the salary items in the list of 
the commission give the names of the recipients, be 
side these three items is the word ‘vacant.’ ”’ 

The Ways & Means Committee proposes to talk this 
over with the Roads Commission. Granting that the 
prerogative of independent departmental purchasing 
dies hard, here’s one ghost that is doomed to be very 
thoroughly and permanently laid low. 


ATEST ADDITION to our file on Reciprocity is a 
copy of a resolution passed by the Executive Com 
mittee of the American Supply & Machinery Mfrs. Assn 
and the National Supply & Machinery Distributors’ 
Association, at their December meeting. It seems that 
reciprocal buying, which is conceived as helping two 
ways, can also hurt two ways. This is a step ahead 
in that it limits the proper field of such mutual transac 
tions. Perhaps some day we'll have a resolution that 
goes all the way in defining the real economic place of 
reciprocity in business. Meanwhile, here’s the story 
(the italics are ours): 
WHEREAS, Distributors are economically justified because of 


the necessary function and efficient service they render in the ter 
ritories in which they are located, and, 


WHEREAS, Reciprocity buying, particularly where such busi 
ness is solicited for delivery outside the normal trading areas in 
which the distributor is capable of serving efficiently and eco 
nomically— 


AND WHEREAS, Reciprocal buying and selling destroys the 
orderly functions of production, operation, purchasing and dis 
tribution,—destroying the initiative of the engineer, maintenance 
man and the purchasing agent whose ambition it is to select those 
articles of equipment and supplies that will prove satisfactory 
and economical in service— 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That we, the Executive 
Committee of the American Supply and Machinery Manufactur 
ers’ Association and the Executive Committee of the National 
Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Association, hereby go on 
record as disapproving the practice of soliciting and placing reci 
procity business for delivery outside of a normal trading and ser 
vicing area. 


URCHASING AGENTS are a long-suffering lot 

vindictiveness is not in their nature. Witness 
the convention slogan proposed by local chairman H. P 
Hellinghausen of the Tulsa Association: ‘“‘Let’s forget 
about Pittsburgh Plus, and make our slogan for this 
oceasion, Pittsburgh or Bust.”’ 
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Supply 


BURLAP 


YTRIKES IN CALCUTTA resulted in 
s slightly curtailed production early 
in February. Generally, however, the 
industry is operating on an even keel. 
The dropping of production restrictions 
has been offset by greater world con- 
sumption and by lower unit costs for 
manufacturers. Calcutta stocks were 
up 15'/, million yards in January to 
1103/, million. U. S. stocks were re- 
duced by a million yards, but at 354 
million are higher than at any time in 
the first eleven months of 1936 


COAL 


shana ROSE, particularly in the 
southern smokeless fields, and is 
currently running about two million 
tons weekly ahead of 1936. Bitu- 
minous output at the end of the month 
was at 10,550,000 tons per week. Ohio 
valley shipments were promptly re- 
sumed after the flood; car supply is 
somewhat close. 


COPPER 


M**" PRODUCERS are now operating 
4 at capacity, and some idle mines 
are being brought in at the 15-cent 
level. U.S. mine production for Janu- 
ary was 62,250 tons, up 1,850 tons from 
December. World refined stocks were 
down 17!/, thousand tons to 336,050. 
Blister stocks, however, were up, re- 
flecting the higher production. 


COTTON 


: ILL STOCKS OF cotton were up in 
M January to 2,066,302 bales, about 
3% more than a month ago, and 43% 
more than a year ago. Stocks at com- 
presses and in public storage were at 
6,779,351 bales, down 13% from a 
month ago. Release of government 
loan cotton helped to relieve the spot 
situation, but was in smaller volume 
than anticipated. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A quick review 


of the market 


noting major developments in 


supply, demand and prices of 


selected basic 


Demans 


YONSUMPTION IS HEAVY. January cut 
( A up in the U.S. was 75 million yards, 
up six million from December and clos« 
to the October record. Mills are cov 
ered on normal needs through the first 
half of the year, having given the pro 
ducers a backlog sufficient to carry on 
operations well into June, and account 
ing for all available cargo space two 
months in advance. Current trading is 
only fair. 


NDUSTRIAL DEMAND is mounting, led 

by railroads, utilities, steel and 
coke. Buying is somewhat aggressive, 
against the possibility of an April 1 
shutdown, with producers inclined to 
discourage accumulation of consumers’ 
stocks in excess of a 30-day supply 


YOURTH QUARTER Consumption was 
I up 12% to 92,400 tons. February 
sales totaled 74,988 tons, slackening 
somewhat in the closing week. It is 
noteworthy that futures trading on the 
exchange has been more active than for 
many months past. Foreign demand is 
exceptionally heavy, presumably repre 
senting accumulations for armament 
purposes 


pee USE OF domestic cotton 
«J amounted to 678,064 bales, the 
largest figure in ten years, and is ex 
panding. Active spindles were re 
ported at 24,364,802, or about 65,000 
increase over December. The demand 
for print cloth fell off somewhat in the 
first half of the month, but recovered in 
later weeks to the brisk pace earlier 
prevailing. Yarn requirements are 
covered into the third quarter 


commodities 


Market 


— PRICES WERE (firmly held 
\7 through the first half of the month, 
but tapered off in the closing weeks 
10'/. 0z.-40 inch declined from 5.40 to 
5.35, and others in proportion. The 
trading represented by these quota 
tions, however, was light and consisted 
only of minor transactions 


i pe PRICE SCHEDULE is nominally un 
changed. Higher prices, however, 
are being obtained on slack, screenings, 
and run-of-mine as the normal demand 
for prepared sizes fails to provide suffi- 
cient quantities of these classifications. 


5 pee RAPIDLY RISING price schedule 
registered two more advances in 
February. At mid-month, quotations 
went up acent to 14, and a week later to 
15 cents. This advance was paced by 
strong foreign markets, which went onto 
16.30, U.S. producers being reluctant to 
follow to that highlevel. Considerable 
pressure is being exerted to reduce the 
4-cent import duty, which has the 
effect of placing the 50% of producer- 
owned manufacturing capacity in a 
highly favored current position. 


qr COTTON PRICES sagged for thret 
KJ weeks, recovering sharply in the 
closing week to show a slight net ad 
vance for the month, and in the first 
week of March went to 13.87, highest 
since August, 1934 rextile prices 
are off from January levels, '/s to 
cent. Yarn prices unchanged. In gen 
eral, the distant positions are firmer, 
with the old crop in a stronger position 
than the new. 
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CONTAINER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


extends to you 
a cordial invitation 


to attend its 


the Seventh Packaging Exposition 
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IRON and STEEL 


Supply 


— OPERATIONS are being ex- 
J tended to the utmost, and are 
scarcely abreast of current new busi- 
ness. With the pace reported around 
86%, a high for the recovery, tonnage 
volume is believed to be at an all time 
high, and to represent the practical 
capacity of the industry. Both blast 
furnace and steel making capacity were 
reduced in 1936, the latter being due to 
abandonment of 870,000 tons of 
Bessemer capacity (this type now 
representing only 7% of output as com- 
pared with 86% in 1875). Increase of 
685,000 tons in open hearth capacity 
(now representing 91% of output as 
compared with 2% in 1875) failed to 
make up the deficit. January ship- 
ments of steel were 1,149,918 tons, the 
best in seven years. Deliveries are now 
about three weeks behind. Warehouse 
stocks are depleted. Pig iron is grow- 
ing more scarce in all world markets. 
The threat of interruption due to labor 
conditions is apparently cleared up un- 
der the new agreements 


LUMBER 


 Peansaag PRODUCTION and shipments 
were sharply up in February, and 
at the end of the month were at 56% 
and 74% respectively, of the 1929 
weekly average. Production was run- 
ning slightly under new orders. West- 
ern lumber now moving in large volume 
following settlement of the maritime 
strike. 


NAVAL STORES 


7 TAG END OF the current rosin 
crop is now coming in, with a pre- 
ponderance of the lower grades. Stocks 
have been worked down about 12% in 
the past three months, and stocks held 
by the CCC have also been substanti- 
ally reduced, both in rosin and turpen- 
tine, to the point where they are no 
longer considered as a threat to the 
market. No official report has been 
made as to progress on the 1937 crop 
restriction plan, but some labor short- 
age in the turpentine forests is reported. 


PAPER 


NSTIMATED PRODUCTION of paper for 

4 1936 was 16.4% ahead of 1935, and 
7.7% ahead of the previous peak in 
1927. The expansion is continuing, and 
deliveries are 10 to 14 days slow. 
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NNARLY IN FEBRUARY the heavy buy- 

4 ing was attributed to fears of a 
general strike. With this factor settled, 
an explanation was sought in the pros- 
pect of higher prices for the second 
quarter. Both of these factors were 
unquestionably present, but it has sub- 
sequently developed that current high 
rates of demand really reflect a firm and 
well supported movement for actual 
and immediate use, in which building 
steel is the only principal branch of the 
industry to show any decided lag 
Railroad and heavy steels have been 
particularly active 


— 1S HEALTHY, the backlog of 
unfilled orders now standing at 2! 





times the figure of a year ago. North- 
ern hardwoods and southern cypress 
were not moving as rapidly as other 
grades. Interest shown at the furni 
ture shows gives evidence of excellent 
business in this important field 





7 ACTIVE BUYING interest which 
accompanied recent price ad- 
vances has apparently run its course, 
and trade is relatively stable in a rou- 
tine market. Foreign demand con 
tinues in good volume Domestic 
users are now fairly well covered for 
some weeks in advance and are content 
to await further developments 


ee IS ACTIVE, particularly in 


newsprint and coarse papers. The 


backlog of orders is greater than for 
eight years past, and is characterized 
not only by a widening of normal de- 
mand, but by many new industrial 


uses. 


pe PRICE ANNOUNCEMENT of March 
5th revealed a much more sweep- 
ing advance than had been anticipated, 
Instead of a selective and relatively 
moderate upward revision, the entire 
list advanced, ranging from a $3 rise on 
semi-finished steels to $8 on the finely 
finished items. Some indication of this 
possibility was given by the general 
wage increases of late February, which 
added about sixty million dollars to the 
payroll of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
alone—a strong justification of the 
higher schedule even without consider- 
ing the recent increases in material 
costs. With the exception of Bethle- 
hem, most important producers fol- 
lowed the revision promptly. Most 
revolutionary, however, was the fact 
that these prices were put into immedi- 
ate effect, without the usual month’s 
notice. As recently as last month, be- 
lated deliveries were being made at 4th 
quarter 1936 prices, but the ‘2nd 
quarter’’ schedule is a month ahead. 
Pig iron also advanced, and scrap steel 
is at the highest point in fourteen years. 


JRICES ON HARDWOODS were firm and 
unchanged. Softwood prices con- 
tinued to advance despite a better sup- 
ply situation Southern pine went 
from 25.09 to 26.48 about the first of 
February, and to 26.73 two weeks later, 
a gain of about 7% for the month 


Rs PRICES WERE irregular in Feb- 
ruary. After a break in the open- 
ing week there was a good recovery. 
Grade B went from 10.00 to 11.20. In 
the second half of the month a down- 
ward trend set in, carrying the quota- 
tion to 9.50, a net loss for the month. 
The weakness was more pronounced in 
the lower grades. Turpentine was 
steady at about 47 cents, but it was r« 
ported that some CCC stocks were dis 
posed of at substantially below this 
level. 


 mapaeengguen aes firmed in February 
as rags, mechanical and chemical 
pulp alladvanced. Kraft prices are up, 
tissue stronger. Newsprint producers 
are confidently discussing an advance 
to 47.50 before the end of the second 


quarter. 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO 





O HAVE a quart of fresh milk each 
day you don’t have to keep a cow! 
You are able to get it without such 
trouble and expense because a local milk 
company provides a “cooperative ser- 
vice”...assumes the problems and costs of 
getting milk and delivering it to you and 
hundreds of other consumers like you. 
In a similar way a recognized industrial 
distributor, identified with the National 
Industrial Distributors’ Foundation, pro- 
vides a “cooperative service” in your 
locality that enables you to avoid work 
and expense in getting the bulk of your 


industrial supplies and equipment. He 
maintains complete and specialized facil- 
ities which relieve you of time-consum- 
ing, costly tasks in stocking to meet 
plant requirements. 

By sharing the valuable facilities of 
this “cooperative service’ with other 
plants in your neighborhood, you can 
obtain what you want, when you want it, 
and at a cost that reflects the economies 
of sharing expenses. It will pay you well 
to call in the man who wears the N.I.D.F. 
emblem and plan ways to make full use 
of his money-saving facilities. 





...who wears THIS PIN 


MEMBER 


NIDF ; 


1937 


ee ad 


He represents one of the lead 
trial distributors whose ability 
complete “cooperative service 
verified. He offers these combi: 
ties for saving you work, wor 


1. Expert buying service that 
down” your work of selecting 


2. Superior warehousing fac 
enable you to limit plant stoc! 
duce stock-carrying charges 


3. To-your-door delivery tha 
shipping and trucking expens 


4. One-source supply which ¢ 
to obtain many items with a s 


5. An information service that 
latest unbiased product-and-; 
without bother or delay. 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS’ FOUNDATION 


—_\_ of the Industrial Supply Research Bureau, 7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va.; an activity of the National Supply & Machine 


L{ Distributors Assn.; Southern Supply & Machinery Distributors Assn.; and American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers Ass 
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Supply 


PETROLEUM 


YRUDE OIL OUTPUT went to a new 
( A high at 3,220,000 barrels daily 
average in the first week of February, 
and soared to 3,286,175 barrels in the 
third week. A slight decline was re- 
ported in the final week, but the flow 
was still above the previous record 
Stocks of crude, and of gas and fuel oils 
were down; gasoline storage rose satis- 
factorily, with production around 94%. 
Allowable production in Texas for 
March was again raised by 38,420 bar- 
rels daily over the February quota. 


RUBBER 
J 


TORLD STOCKS OF rubber are now 
W below 500,000 tons. The most 
drastic reduction has been in the United 
Kingdom, but little alarm is felt. U.S. 
stocks, down to 201,915 tons, are the 
lowest in six years. Dealers’ stocks in 
the colonies are slightly higher and the 
movement from plantations to ports is 
relatively free. Malayan shipments of 
41,571 tons in January were about 
3,000 tons above the quota, and relief 
from spot scarcity is in sight, though 
crepes are still tight and command a 
substantial premium. Tire sales and 
production are up, with heavy stocks 
at the factories 


TIN 


wo STOCKS OF tin were lower in 
February, but there was evidence 
of some accumulation in Great Britain 
for armament purposes, and U. S 
warehouse stocks went above 1,000 
tons. The producers’ position is re- 
garded as fairly strong. 


ZINC 


NUPPLIES OF ZINC became increas- 
S ingly scarce in February. Ore 
stocks are reported as down to about 
one week’s supply at current brisk 
rates of shipment, and slab stocks are at 
about three weeks’ supply. Slab stocks 
at the end of January were 34,143 tons, 
down 10,600 tons during the month and 
down 54,522 tons in a six months 
period. Production is expanding, but 
running behind current shipments, 
which are chiefly for immediate use. 
Consumers’ stocks are low and even the 
substantial backlog of unfilled orders 
does not represent more than sixty 
days’ coverage. 
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Demand 


EMAND WAS GENERALLY improving 

Domestic heating oils moved in 
better volume, particularly in the east; 
gasoline consumption is up 8 to 10%; 
kerosene, bunker oil, and industrial 
products are active. 





YMALL FACTORIES came back into the 
S market in February, but the larger 
users continued to stay on the sidelines, 
leaving the market largely to specula 
tors, who were quite active in both 
nearby and future positions. January 
consumption of 48,744 tons was a little 
better than early estimates. The lack 
of factory interest has been character 
ized as amounting to a buyers’ strike, 
and many feel that a more sustained 
demand from this source is imminent 


[ hes BUYING OF tin was light in Feb 

‘ruary, and chiefly confined to 
periods of price recessions. This of 
course does not include purchases made 
in primary markets, on which no accu 
rate statistics are available 
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NONSUMPTION OF ZINC was briskly 

A maintained, particularly in the 
steel, brass and die-casting industries 
Demand was active, and deliveries for 
the most part urgent. January takings 
amounted to 50,638 tons, up 9% from 
December. Unfilled orders currently 
stand well above 80,000 tons, mostly 
for delivery in March and April 


Market 


i ipw PETROLEUM PRICE schedule was 
firmer in February. Pennsylvania 
crude advanced 10 cents a barrel in the 
closing week, Mid-Continent  un- 
changed. Tank car gasoline advanced 
'/,-cent at mid-month to a range of 
63/,-7, with retail schedules more 
strongly held than for some time past 


R' BBER PRICES were generally trend- 
ing upward, but at a moderate 
rate. Early advances in anticipation 
of the settlement of the General Motors 
strike were not held, but despite this 
setback a net increase of 4/, of a cent for 
the month carried spot quotations to 22 
cents, with a premium of 23/, cents on 


crepes. 





, PRICES WERE slow in following 
the general advance noted in 
metals during February, but gathered 
momentum in the second half of the 
month, going to a high of 55'/. cents 
and closing at 54°/,, a net advance of 
five cents for the month 


fp STRENGTH WHICH zinc prices 
earlier demonstrated was well 
maintained in February as quotations 
went into new high ground. An ad- 
vance of '/,-cent to 6.25 (East St 
Louis) on February 5, represented the 
highest level since November, 1929 
Subsequently this was carried to 6.40 
(February 10) and 6.80 (February 24), 
and to 7.00 in the first week of March. 
Ore prices also advanced sharply. The 
figure of 43.50-44.50 per ton at the 
close of the month was an advance of 
5.50 within four weeks. 
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Greater Health and Satisfaction when Cool, 
Refreshing Water is Always Close at Hand! 


@ It’s good, sound business—the installation of 
Frigidaire Water Cooling Equipment. For plenty 
of cool, refreshing water— always the right tem- 
peratureand closeat hand—means greater efficiency 
and more production ... means greater employee 
comfort and good will. 

Also, Frigidaire means a 
tremendous saving in 
actual dollars and cents 
over old-fashioned meth- 
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ods. A saving so great that Frigidaire really pays 

for itself in a short time, and continues to earn 
a big investment return for years to come. 

Frigidaire equipment has the flexibility and 

capacity to meet every industrial requirement 

—completely, efficiently and economically. It 

will pay you to get full details and first-hand 

information. ... For free survey and estimate 

see your local Frigidaire 

Dealer, or write Frigidair« 

Division, General Motors 

Sales Corporation, Depart 

ment 81-3, Dayton, Ohio 
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F pesrtpn THE PITTSBURGH dis- 
trict is usually recognized as the 
center of the flat glass industry, 
there are comparatively few who 
know the history of this develop- 
ment—few who realize that the 
glass industry in this area was first 
established only twenty odd years 
after the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence—few who know 




































Pittsburgh’s GLASS Industry 


JOHN R. BECHTEL 


General Purchasing Agent 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


why Pittsburgh was decided upon in 
preference to other seemingly suit 
able locations. 

The story is not all cheerfulness, 
for there were years and years of 
dismal, disheartening failures. Diff 
culties of manufacturing, throttling 
competition from Europe, and early 
financial instability all added to the 
hardships, but the growth and pres 
ent strength of the industry is ample 
proof of the success of the continued 
efforts to establish the flat glass 
center in the Pittsburgh area. 

In 1797, the country around Pitts 
burgh was still a wilderness——wild 
and very thinly settled—but it was 
in that year that the foundation 
was laid for the glass industry in 
this territory. A group of glass 
workers, mostly Germans, left Fred 
erickstown, Maryland, and crossed 
the mountains for the purpose of 
building a glass works where Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, now stands. While 
stopping at Wheeling, West Vir 
ginia, one John Gallatin met them 
by accident, and induced the group 
to locate at New Geneva, Pennsyl- 
vania, a small town ninety miles 
from Pittsburgh. Here they built a 
small glass house, and it was indeed 
small—only forty feet square, built 
no doubt, from logs or native stone. 
In any event, from this humble shack 




















grew a business which now reaches 
into every corner of the earth, and 
has caused Pittsburgh to be known 
as the Glass City. 

This region proved to be rich in 
the two factors which are of vital 
importance to the glass industry 
sand, which is the chief ingredient 
of glass, and fuel, which might be 
either coal or gas, to furnish the 
terrific heat used in reducing the 
powdery ingredients to the molten 
state. As a result, it was only 
natural, as time went on, that other 
companies looking for a desirable 
place to locate should settle in and 
around Pittsburgh because of its 
natural wealth of materials which 
make the economical operation of 
glass factories possible. 

Early glass making was confined 
to window glass produced by the 
tedious and (judged by today’s 
standards) the unsatisfactory hand- 
blown method. Polished plate glass 
was a luxury imported from Europe, 
for all attempts to successfully pro- 
duce this product in America had 
proved futile time after time. Thus 
it was that nearly one hundred years 
elapsed after Gallatin’s venture be- 
fore the first successful plate glass 
plant was established. This was at 
Creighton, Pa., just twenty miles 
east of Pittsburgh on the Allegheny 
River. Here was fuel in abundance, 
plus the advantage of cheaper trans- 
portation afforded by the Allegheny 
and Ohio Rivers. 

It was in the early eighties that 
this company (called the New York 
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City Plate Glass Company), was 
organized, but after struggling for 
many months with numerous prob- 
lems, including financing, the foun- 
ders enlisted the services and capital 
of Mr. John Pitcairn. Later in the 
year, the corporate name was 
changed to the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, and construction 
was started on plants at Tarentum 
and Ford City, Pa. These, then, 
were the first factories to success- 
fully and continually produce plate 
glass in a commercial way in the 
United States. Today, this same 
Company, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, is the largest pro- 
ducer of flat glass in the world, with 
over seventy branch offices in other 
parts of the country. 

The permanent success of flat 
glass manufacturing in this country 
has been insured by the refinement 
of processes which permit quantity 
production of increasingly higher 
quality. The old method of manu- 
ally blowing window glass to a cylin- 
drical shape, after which it was split 
down its length and then flattened, 
was supplanted by a mechanical 
process which made great cylinders 
some forty feet long. These were 
cut into sections and then each sec- 
tion was split and flattened. Ob- 
viously, it was impossible to com- 
pletely flatten out these cylinders, 
so that a slight curve always re- 
mained in the glass which resulted 
in distortion of objects seen through 
it. 

However, the Pennvernon process 
was developed which drew the mol- 
ten glass straight up into the air in a 
flat, even sheet in a continuous 
process—the raw materials being 
fed into one end of the long tank of 
molten glass, and the glass, itself, 
being drawn directly upward from 
the opposite end. By the time this 
glass has reached the third floor, it 
has cooled sufficiently to be cut off 
and sent through the remaining 
steps of inspection, cutting and 
packing. 

In the manufacture of plate glass, 
also, a continuous draw process was 
developed to take the place of the 
pot method. Thus, today, the in- 
gredients are fed into the tank at 

Continued on page 55 
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TECHNIQUE 


A big build-up to impress the public with 
the merits of your product, but what 
then? To guarantee 100% consumer 
satisfaction, pack your product in 
HINDE & DAUCH corrugated shipping 
boxes ...the best money can bu 

quality materials . . . skilled workman- 
ship ... modern machinery. It’s a real 
source of satisfaction to know that your 
shipping boxes embody all of the latest 
developments in modern shipping box 


engineering and construction. * x 


HINDE & DAUCH Corrugated Shipping Boxe 


THE HINDE& DAUCH PAPER COMPA 
340 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHI < 


Send me your FREE book,""Medera Shipping Boxes” , r 


— 


HED Prottcts , 


J 1" TRANSIT! 


a. 


Address 
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WiLLtiAM H. Gates, Jr., Pur- 
chasing Agent of the Baldwin- 
Duckworth Chain Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., addressed a dinner meeting 
of company foremen and execu- 
tives recently on the work of his 
department. 


EDWARD M. WELCH, Purchasing 
Agent of the American Manganese 
Steel Co., Oakland, and Frep P. 
HANSON, Purchasing Agent of Paci- 
fic Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, addressed the thirteenth an- 
nual Iron & Steel Conference of the 


California State Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Del Monte Hotel last 
month. Mr. Welch discussed ‘‘Sili- 
cosis Legislation’? and Mr. Hanson 
spoke on the Robinson-Patman Act. 


WILLIAM CALIHAN, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the Mixing Equip 
ment Co., Rochester, has joined the 
sales organization of the Patterson 
Foundry & Machine Co., in the 
Rochester territory. 


HENRY THOMAS has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Purchases 





PRODUCTION BEGINS in the TOOLROOM 


. nee best assurance of fast accurate work on jigs, fixtures 


or special gages is a plentiful supply of Starrett Precision 


Shop Equipment Tools. The revised edition of Starrett Catalog No. 


25 P illustrates and describes over 3000 fine precision tools and 


dial indicators, each one designed to bring new speed and accuracy 


to measuring or inspecting operations. Write for your free copy. 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO., ATHOL, MASS., U.S.A. 
World's Greatest Toolmakers—Manufacturers of Hacksaws Unexcelled—Steel Tapes, Standard for Accuracy 


O72 


BUY THROUGH YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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PERSONALITIES in the NEWS 


for the Sun Oil Company, Phila 
delphia, succeeding the late Harry 
Booth. R.A. Boortu has been act 
ing as buyer for the company during 
the interim. 


J. D. CRANEYy, for the past twenty 
years purchasing agent for the 
Potlatch Lumber Co. in northern 
Idaho, has been named State Pur 
chasing Agent for Idaho, effective 
last month. He succeeds Capt. 
W. H. ABENDROTH, who served in 
that position since 1931. 


LEONARD QO. FRYER, Purchasing 
Agent of the Graybar Electric Co. 
at San Francisco, has been named 
JOHN SCALAPINO 
succeeds Mr. Fryer in the pur- 


sales manager. 
chasing office. 


Joun B. MILLeR of Clarksville 
has been named State Purchasing 
Agent for Tennessee. Mr. Miller 
was for some years manager of the 
hardware firm of Perkins & Miller, 
and has been active in agricultural 
betterment in Montgomery County. 


HARRY A. WILSON has resigned as 
purchasing agent for the Superior 
Oil Corp., Tulsa, to accept a similar 
position with Bethlehem Supply 
Corp. of the same city. Mr. Wilson 
is a past president and national di 
rector of the Tulsa Association 
GEORGE Fritz, formerly of British- 
American Oil Co., has been named 
purchasing agent for Superior. 


EARL G. MOELLER has resigned 
as State purchasing agent for the 
Iowa Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration to join the sales staff of 
W. D. Hanna & Co. of Des Moines. 


R. B. Hynes has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., Chicago, a sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., effective 
March 1. 


W. L. Cox, Knox County (Tenn. 
purchasing agent, has been named 
aby Gov. Browning as one of the 
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three members of the new Board of 
Commissioners which took over the 
administrative direction of county 
affairs March 1. 


E. A. JOERING, Purchasing Agent 
and formerly assistant treasurer of 
the William S. Merrell Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was elected to the posi- 
tion of secretary and re-elected to 
the board of directors at the recent 
annual meeting of the board. 


Harry C. CLow has been named 
purchasing agent for the Eagle 
Lock Co., Terryville, Conn., suc- 
ceeding the late Charles W. Plumb. 
Mr. Clow has for many years been 
production manager for the com- 
pany. 


WILLIAM E. Gipson, for the past 
two years affiliated with the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department, has been 
named as one of the purchasing 
agents for the State of Michigan. 
He succeeds Frank Burt of Grand 
Rapids. 


STUART S. SLINEY has been named 
purchasing agent of a new operating 
and marketing division of the Shell 
Union Oil Corp., established last 
month with offices in the American 
Industrial Building, Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT D. Dann, since 1928 
purchasing agent for Hurley Hos- 
pital, Flint, Mich., has resigned to 
take a position with the G. A, In- 
gram Co., Detroit. Superintendent 
Hueston will temporarily assume 
the purchasing duties. 


“A Buyer’s Guide to Diamond Mechani- 
cal Rubber Goods’”’ is the title of a new 
27-page illustrated catalog issued by the 
Diamond Mechanical Division of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. It contains 
illustrations and descriptions of more than 
fifty mechanical rubber products and 
accessories widely used in all industry, 
such as transmission and conveyor belting, 
hose and fittings, tubing, packing, cements, 
valves, and matting. Also included are 
tables listing hp. capacity and minimum 
pulley diameter for belts of various sizes 
and plies, general data pertaining to the se- 
lection and installation of conveyor belting 
for different types of service, and interest- 
ing facts about hose construction and 
application. 
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QUESTION: W hat do we mean when we 
say that some bulbs waste as much as 
30 per cent of the electricity they use? 
ANSWER: Scientific measurements by 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, show 
that many inferior bulbs give 30% less 
light than G-E bulbs for the same 
consumption of electricity. 
QUESTION: What does this loss mean 
in money? 

ANSWER: Well, think of wasting 30% 
of every light bill! [t means that a 
poor bulb would be expensive even if 
you got it free—wrapped up in a 
dollar bill! If a bulb gave only 5% 
less light than an Edison Mazpa 
lamp, it would be a bad investment 
even though you got the bulb at a 
“bargain” price. 

QUESTION: After all, isn’t alight bulb 
a pretty simple thing to make? 
ANSWER: Decidedly not! The making 
of a good bulb calls for the highest 
degree of manufacturing precision 
and skill. Every bit of material that 
goes into a G-E bulb is scientifically 
selected and tested. 

QUESTION: Why do some bulbs get 
dim so quickly? 

ANSWER: Purest materials, up-to- 
date machinery and careful inspec- 
tion, all work together to make CE 
bulbs the kind that Stay Brighter 
Longer. Lack of any of these factors 
results in imperfections in lamp con- 
struction—invisible flaws in the tiny 
hair-like filament, impure gas or gas 
at improper pressure in the bulb 
which cause poor lamps to grow dim- 
mer and dimmer with use. 





WHY 
DO SOME BULBS GET 
DIMMER AND DIMMER 





Why does it pay to buy lamps that Stay Brighter Longer? 


Here are some Money-Saving facts: 


QUESTION: Why do some bulbs burn 


out too soon? 


ANSWER: Slight imperfections in the 
filament of a bulb—too small for the 
human eye to see—may be sufficient 
to cause a poorly made bulb to burn 
out after only a few hours of service. 


QUESTION: Are the G-E bulbs of 1937 
better than they were ten years ago? 
ANSWER: Yes! There have been 
marked improvements in G-E lamp 
quality since 1927. The G-E bulbs you 
buy today are stronger, sturdier, more 
uniform and more efficient. They give 
you more light for your money than 
ever before. 


QUESTION: Since G-E bulbs have im- 
proved, year after year, haven't prices 
gone up in proportion? 

ANSWER: Prices have come down! 
Again and again G-E has given the 
public the advantages of manufac- 
turing economies. Since 1921 Genera! 
Electric has made 18 major price re- 
ductions on Mazpa lamps. 


Don’t take chances! Look for the G-E 
trade-mark on every bulb you buy. 





Why take chances with 
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The Cost of Purchasing 


N RESPONSE TO numerous requests 

for further information regarding 
the cost of purchasing referred to in 
the February issue (page 9), we 
present the following explanation of 
the method used in that particular 
instance. 

Some time ago, the executives of 
a fair sized eastern purchasing de- 
partment decided to get a complete 
picture of their own costs, analyzed 
and allocated to the various opera- 
tions performed by every one from 
the purchasing agent down to the 
humblest clerical worker. 

Accordingly, a month was set 
aside during which every one con- 
nected with the department kept a 
detailed account of the time spent 
from day to day on various tasks 
ten minutes at this, ninety minutes 
at that, and so on. At the end of 
the month, each employee’s record 
was tabulated on a sheet which 
showed not only the daily allocation 
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of time, but the totals for the month 
in minutes, in dollar cost, and in 
percentages of time and cost. 

Fourteen of these time sheets 
make up the basic data for the cost 
study, and they furnish an interest- 
ing record. With the exception of 
one man whose entire time was de 
voted to inspecting materials and 
investigating new sources of supply, 
the sheets contain from 16 work 
classifications upward, the typical 
record showing about 24 different 
classifications. 

This apparently excessive diver 
sification of effort requires some ex 
planation, for the picture is not 
really so complicated. A _ great 
many of the items which are sepa 
rately listed are actually closely re- 
lated as to types of work and re- 
sponsibility. Thus the purchasing 
agent's conferences with his buyers 
are separately noted and there are 
four items which might be reason- 
ably grouped under the head of 
‘Departmental conference’ Sim 
ilarly the file clerk’s record is sub 
divided into the filing of quotations, 
requisitions, plant correspondence, 
firm correspondence, invoices, in 
coming inquiries, complete orders, 
cancellations, authorizations, cata- 
logs, shipping notices, withdraw 
als, reports, and miscellaneous. 
There is much enlightening informa- 
tion to be derived from such an an 
alysis in an occasional spot check of 
this sort, though for practical pur- 
poses the single heading of ‘‘con- 
ference’’ or “‘filing’’ might be suffi 
cient. It indicates, for example, 
which of the buyers are able to 
operate independently, with a mini 
mum of supervision, and which ones 
lean most heavily on the counsel and 
decisions of the department head. 
It indicates that the cost of main 
taining a separate file is more than 
the price of an extra cabinet and a 
set of tab folders, and is a deterrent 
against the possibility of carrying 
on records of slight or doubtful 
value. 

Further it is to be noted that some 
of the items are of a special nature, 
occurring only once or twice during 


the month, as in the case of check- 
ing a certain list, typing new index 
labels for the files, attending a bj- 
weekly 15-minute educational pe- 
riod, or a monthly meeting of all de- 
partment heads. Considering only 
those items which are distinctly of 
a recurring nature, on which some 
time is spent during twelve or more 
of the twenty-four working days of 
the month, the average is brought 
down to about eight, instead of 
twenty-four, different classifications, 
still subject to grouping of related 
items as noted in the preceding para- 
graph. And more significant than 
this, in every case but one, three 
such items represent more than a 
substantial majority of the total 
time of the worker. Thus one em- 
ployee reporting time spent on 1S 
different operations, spent 74.63% 
of that time on one job and 9.77% 
on another. 

On the basis of these time and 
cost sheets, a distribution of direct 
labor expense can be made under 
the headings: (1) Executive, (2) 
Correspondence, (3) Filing, (4) In- 
specting, (5) Inquiries, (6) In- 
voices, (7) Orders, (8) Purchasing, 
(9) Receiving Reports, (10) Re- 
ports, General, (11) Requisitions. 
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It is necessary to pro-rate some of 
the time among several of these 
headings, but for the most part the 
information is such that it can be 
directly allocated. 

General and administrative ex- 
penses, both direct and indirect, are 
similarly handled. This includes 
executive salaries, traveling ex- 
penses, stationery and printing, 
postage, telephone, telegraph and 
cable, office supplies and expense, 
interest, automobile repair, depre- 
ciation and operation, rent and 
electricity, equipment and depre- 
ciation, insurance, and other ex- 
penises. 

With this information, and a 
knowledge of the volume of work 
handled during the month, it is 
possible to calculate a complete cost 
on the major operations of the de- 
partment. 

There were 2,176 purchase orders 
issued during the month. The di- 
rect labor costs allocated to this 
function, including 17 operations 
exclusively devoted to this end and 
7 others which were pro-rated to 
this and other departmental func- 
tions, amounted to $234.61. To 
this was added $125.41 of direct 
expense, and $61.19 of general over- 
head. Additional direct labor for 
filing, checking, and keeping up the 
order books, amounted to $15.50. 
The cost per order is therefore seen 
to be fractionally over 20 cents. 
Since the 2,176 purchase orders 
covered 3,378 different items, the 
cost per item was 12.92 cents. 

Including the cost of pricing, 
approving, and handling the req- 
uisitions for which these orders 
were placed (calculated in a manner 
similar to the above) the cost per 
order was 32.87 cents, and the cost 
per item 21.17 cents. 

The cost of issuing 146 inquiries, 
which were made six to the set, 
amounted to 10.3 cents per in- 
quiry. 

The cost of handling 2,724 invoices 
amounted to 13.295 per invoice. 

There is no attempt made in this 
analysis to figure the cost of pur- 
chasing as a percentage of the dollar 
value of purchases, or to measure 
departmental efficiency by any such 
standard or formula. It is simply 
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a cost-finding operation, and the were found to be irregular for any 





















































number of transactions is properly one of a number of reasons—wrons ? 
taken as the basis for measuring number of copies, errors in terms o1 
performance. extensions, lack of an order number 

Aside from the cost information etc. While this was of course 
developed from this study, there routine sort of correspondence, 
was some very interesting light nevertheless entailed a considerabk 1 
thrown upon the use of time in the amount of individual typing and 4 
various departmental duties, and phrasing of letters to suit the cass ; 
in a number of cases this has pointed in hand. The true extent of thi 
the way to a refinement of proced- simple task was not appreciated é 
ures which were shown to be exces- until it showed up in the time analy 3 
sively time-consuming. sis, and steps were immediate] . 

To cite a single instance, one taken to replace the letter system | 
clerk had been given the responsi- by a small printed form requirins 
bility of returning invoices which only a check mark. 
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You can buy Brown & Sharpe Cutters with the knowledge that 
they will give you the fullest return from your investment 


Their performance is known wherever metal is worked. Through 
careful design and selection of materials, and uniformly skil!- 
ful heat treatment, these cutters deliver a maximum] numbe: 
of cuts between sharpenings at a high rate of production h 
insuring the manufacturer the greatest production; per cutter 
dollar. 
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It pays to have Brown & Sharpe Cutters on every job 
BS We urge buying through the distributor. Brown & of 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. |. 
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AMONG THE ASSOCIATIONS 


FEBRUARY 2 
Oakland—Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Speaker: C. O. Tulka of Green 
Chemical Products Co., “Vagabond Trip across the 
Arabian Desert.” 


Milwaukee— Meeting of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion, at the Plankinton Hotel. Speakers: C. A. 
Kelley of Riverside, Cal., President of the N.A.P.A.; 
George D. Spohn, Attorney, ‘‘The Robinson-Patman 
Act.” 

FEBRUARY 4 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting of the Northern 
California Association, at the Palace Hotel. Speaker: 
Wayne Listerman, acting agent of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, ““The Set-up and Operations of the 
Department of Justice.’’ 


FEBRUARY 4-5 


Chicago— Midwinter conference of the Public Util- 
ity Group, N.A.P.A., at the Palmer House. Fifty 
six members of the group attended the sessions. The 
principal papers are presented elsewhere in this issue. 


FEBRUARY 8 


Boston— Meeting of the New England Association, 
at Schrafft’s. Speaker: George A. Renard, Secre- 
tary of the N.A.P.A., ‘From One P.A. to Another.” 
The meeting was preceded by an afternoon round 
table conference on purchasing problems, led by 
Everett E. Brainard. 


Wyomissing, Penna.— Dinner meeting of the Read- 
ing Association, at the Iris Club. H. W. Elkinton, 
national director of the Philadelphia Association, led 
a discussion of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


FEBRUARY 9 


Tulsa—Open meeting of the Tulsa Association. 
Speaker: Samuel Mitchell, research engineer of The 
Buda Co., Harvey, IIl., ‘‘Diesel Trends of Today.” 
This talk was of a non-technical nature. Purchasing 
agents concerned with more technical phases of the 
subject were invited to hear Mr. Mitchell's talk on 
“Inside the Combustion Chamber,” given at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Engineers Club the previous day. 


Chattanooga— Meeting of the Chattanooga Associa- 
tion, at the Patten Hotel. A motion picture was 
shown, depicting the operations of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 


FEBRUARY 10 


Minneapolis— Meeting of the Twin City Association, 
at the Radisson Hotel. Speaker: H. P. Hartigan, 
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field representative of the Social Security department. 
New officers of the association, as announced in this 
column last month, were presented at the meeting. 


Buffalo— Dinner meeting of the Buffalo Association, 
at the Hotel Statler. 
ture of cold drawn steels was presented by Clyd 
Lewellyn of the Bliss & Laughlin Co. 


A film showing the manufa 


FEBRUARY Il 


Chicago—-Dinner meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel Sherman. Speaker: Frederic 
Snyder, world traveler and commentator, “‘Keeping 


Ahead of the Headlines.” 


Springfield—-Meeting of the Western Massachu- 
setts Association, at the Highland Hotel. Speaker 
George A. Renard, Secretary of the N.A.P.A., “From 
One P.A. to Another.’’ 


Los Angeles-— Meeting of the Los Angeles Associa- 
tion, at the Jonathan Club. Speaker: Dr. Thurston H. 
Ross, Director of the School of Merchandising, U.S. C 
College of Commerce, ‘“‘“General Business Conditions 
and the Outlook for 1937." J. L. Viereck, Purchasing 
Agent of Jewett, Inc., was the new industry speaker 


Philadelphia—Dinner meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association, at the Franklin Institute. 
included a conducted tour through the ‘‘Wonderland 


The program 


of Science,’ including the museum floor, chemical 
exhibits, Franklin paper room, and the special exhibit 
of the famed “‘transparent woman” ; 
entation, the ‘‘Fire Show,’ in the Little Theater; the 


a dramatic pres 


planetarium and observatory. 


Seattle 
Speakers: 


Meeting of the Washington Association. 
Ernest R. Bryan, former attaché to the 
secretariat of the League of Nations, and George M. 
Boyd, illuminating engineer of the Westinghouss 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Dayton— Meeting of the Dayton Association, at the 
Engineers Club. District Vice President Arthur J. 
Goetz of Monroe, Mich., was an honor guest at the 
Henry E. Voegeli of Waterbury 


meeting. Speaker: 


Conn. 


Dallas—Luncheon meeting of the Dallas Associa- 
tion, at the Dallas Athletic Club. Speaker: Joe J. 
Taylor, Editor of the Dallas News. 


FEBRUARY 12 


San Francisco—Annual joint luncheon meeting oi 
the Northern California Association with the Golden 
Gate Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, at the 
Palace Hotel. 
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FEBRUARY 16 


New York—Meeting of the New York Association, 
at the Builders Exchange Club. Speaker: Dr. 
James K. Hunt, Research Chemist of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, ‘‘Chemistry in In- 
dustry,’’ supplemented by sound motion picture, 
“The Wonder World of Chemistry.”’ 


Pittsburgh— Discussion meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Association, for members only, at the William Penn 
Hotel. General topic: ‘Purchasing Practice and 
Procedure.’ 


Akron—Meeting of the Akron Association, at the 
Akron City Club. Speaker: Russell Weisman, 
economist of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


FEBRUARY 17 


Grand Rapids—Dinner meeting of the Grand 
Rapids Association, at the Rowe Hotel. R.E. Weaver 
of Lawrence Scudder & Co. led a round table dis- 
cussion on the proper compilation of costs during a 
rising market. 


Canton—Dinner meeting of the Canton & Eastern 
Ohio Association, at the Canton Club. The meeting 
was devoted to aviation affairs, and was attended by 
74 guests in addition to 23 association members. 
Speaker: Major John Berry, Commissioner of Air- 
ports, City of Cleveland, ‘‘Transportation by Air 
the Safe Way.” In the discussion following Major 
Berry’s address, the feasibility of establishing a 
municipal airport at Canton was seriously considered. 


FEBRUARY 18 


Oakland—Dinner meeting of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Association, at the Hotel Leamington. Speak- 
ers: District Attorney Earl Warren of Alameda 
County, “‘Crime’’; and Lewis B. Avery, ‘Bali and 
Java.” Mr. Avery’s talk was illustrated with motion 
pictures. 


Troy—Meeting of the Eastern New York Associa- 
tion, at the Hendrick Hudson Hotel. Round table 
discussion led by James Elder on the topics: Im- 
proper and unethical use of samples; special hours for 
salesmen’s calls; the price complex; reciprocal buy- 
ing; ‘‘third party’’ selling. 


Detroit—Inspection visit of the Detroit Association, 
at the plant of Long Mfg. Division, Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration. 


Cleveland—Executives Night banquet of the Cleve- 
land Association, at the Cleveland Hotel. Speaker: 
Bennett Chapple, Vice President of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, “Frontiers of 
Business”. 


Toledo—Dinner meeting of the Toledo Association, 
at the Waldorf Hotel. Speaker: G. A. Stinchcomb 


of Heidelberg College, “Are Things What They 
Seem?” 
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* The man on the firing line appreciates the im- 
portance of keeping up appearances—but there is no 
place where this counts more than in a letterhead. 
Dress up letterheads with Howard Bond and notice the 
difference. Howard’s whiter-than-snow white color 
smooth, clean surface, exceptional strength and six at- 
tractive finishes account for this—while its fourteen 
pleasing colors stay at home giving commercial forms 
the right degree of dependability. Write for the 
Howard Portfolio. 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! 
And you will Specify it! 
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The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio 
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at Thomas 


You're hnown 


OMPLETE familiarity 
Cc with every customer’s 
requirements is a creed at 
Thomas. Not only produc- 
tion heads, not only sales 
executives, not only manage- 
ment — but all three —give 
intimate attention to the 
proper servicing of each 
order. There is no confusion 
about specifications, no lack 
of effort to deliver on time 
as wanted. When you place 
your business with Thomas, 
you get the advantage of 
specialized production by a 
centralized organization 
that knows your needs. You 
can depend on Thomas. 


The Thomas Steel Co. 


Warren, Ohio 


Specialized Producers of 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF 
THE THOMAS HANDBOOK 
OF VALUABLE INFORMA- 
TION.ON COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL. ' 
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BRIGHT STEEL ZINC COATED 
COPPER COATED 
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FEBRUARY 22 


Bethlehem, Penna.—Business meeting of the Le- 
high Valley Association, at the Bethlehem Club. 
President R. C. Schaeffer of Easton presided. 


New York —Organization meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Purchasers’ Assistants Club, at the Hotel Brittany, 
The purpose of the organization is to associate the 
younger men in purchasing, to promote purchasing as a 
profession, and to carry on a general educational pro- 
gram through the presentation of lectures on pertinent 
topics and films of industrial processes. Meetings are 
to be held on the second Tuesday of each month, and 
an active membership campaign is now in progress. 
Officers of the group, with the company affiliation of 
each, are as follows: Chairman of the Board, Harold D. 
Mead, N. Y. & Queens Electric Light & Power Co.; 
President, George C. Ashley, Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Assn.; Vice President, Earl C. Goodwin, 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Assn.; Secretary, T. 
Turnquist, N. Y. & Queens Electric Light & Power 
Co.; Treasurer, J]. A. Reynolds, U. S. Rubber Products. 
Committee chairmen are as follows: Lectures, G. R. 
Findley; Plant Visits, M. Torelli; Educational, A. J. 
Kahn; Membership, Neil Ray; Publicity, Charles 
Panzica; Finance, Andrew Gunthner; Entertainment, 
Charles Elmandorf. 


FEBRUARY 23 


Oakland—-Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Sound motion picture, ‘‘The Wonder 
World of Chemistry”’ presented through courtesy of 
National Ammonia Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


New Haven— Meeting of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion, at the New Haven Lawn Club. Speaker: 
Harry Simmons, eastern sales manager of The Heinn 
Co., ‘‘Salesmen’s Relations with Purchasing Organiza- 


tions. 


Providence Meeting of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion, at the Biltmore Hotel. Speaker: Fletcher 
Wood Taft, newspaper editor of Lexington, Mass., 
who discussed serious and humorous aspects of his 


profession. 


Syracuse Meeting of the Syracuse & Central New 
York Association, at the Hotel Syracuse. George 
Fenner led a discussion of commodity markets, and 
Harold Brown reported on the conference of Public 
Utility Buyers, held at Chicago earlier in the month. 


Tulsa—Meeting of the Tulsa Association. The 
program was under the general auspices of the Tulsa 
County Safety Council, and covered three phases of 
the topic: Safety in the oil industry, on the highways, 
and in plants and factories. Speakers: J. D. Mc- 
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Camey of Carter Oil Co., Henry Boggess of Sinclair- 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., and R. S. Huffman of Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Corp. 


FEBRUARY 24 


Buffalo Dinner dance of the Buffalo Association, 
at the Buffalo Trap & Field Club. 


Rochester—‘‘Past Presidents’ Night’ meeting of 
the Rochester Association, at the Rochester Club. 
Motion picture, ‘‘Enduro—Republic’s Perfected Stain- 
less Steel,’ with explanatory comment by a represen- 
tative of the Republic Steel Corp. 


FEBRUARY 25 
San Francisco—Factory inspection trip and lunch- 


eon meeting of the Northern California Association, 
at the plant of Western Sugar Refinery. 


Worcester, Mass.-—Dinner meeting of the Worces- 
ter County Purchasing Agents Club, at the Bancroft 
Hotel. Speaker: J. J. Connors of Atlantic Refining 
Co., ““Lubrication’’. Motion pictures of sporting events 
and the development of transportation were also shown. 


Seattle Plant inspection visit of Washington Asso- 
ciation members and their wives, at the Hostess Cake 
division of the Continental Baking Company. 


FEBRUARY 25-26-27 


Sacramento—Twentieth annual convention of the 
California State, County and Municipal Purchasing 
Agents Association, at the Hotel Senator. 


Thursday A. M., Business Session. John L. Stewart 
{ Santa Barbara, presiding. 


Thursday, Luncheon Meeting. Welcome by Mayor 
Arthur D. Ferguson. 


Thursday P. M., Business Session. Speakers: Louis 
H. Burke, legal counsel of the League of California 
Municipalities; and Will Merryman, managing director 
i the Retail Merchants Association, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Thursday Evening. Banquet Session, in the Empire 
Room. Toastmaster, Ellis Purlee, registrar of the 
United States Land Office. 

Friday A.M. Plant Inspection, at the plant of the 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 

Friday A. M., Business Session. Speaker: O. P. 
Wheeler, chief of the division of research, Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 

Friday P. M., Business Session. Round table dis- 
ussion of legislative matters affecting public purchas- 


ne 
lle. 


Friday Evening. Stag dinner in the Elks Temple. 
Saturday A.M., Business Session. Election of 


officers for 1937-1938. 
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THE CAL COOLIDGE OF PURCHASING 








H. WAS THE Cal Coolidge of purchasing. 

A deep hush emanated from his office. The re- 
ceptionist knew that if it was a little quieter than usual, 
he was in. 

The majority of his associates were duly impressed 
by his quiet example as he sat there thinking. A few, 
less respectful, claimed that he merely sat. But they 
found little support for their view. 

He spoke only on rare occasions, and then usually in 
monosyllables. If a nod or gesture would suffice to 
convey his meaning, even the monosyllable was omitted. 
His assistants were imbued with the urge to carry out 
his unspoken wishes without disturbing him, and 
consequently it was never truly known whether he had 
any definite wishes upon a subject. 

Since he seldom spoke at all, he did not speak out of 
turn or say the wrong thing at the wrong time, and thus 
he acquired a reputation for tact and discretion. Since 
he never made promises, he never broke them, and thus 
he became known as a man who never deviated from 
his word. Since he never expressed himself in ad 
vance of a policy decision or similar development, he 
was deemed a man of rare and sound judgment. 

He had an extraordinary talent for listening.  Sales- 
men found this rather disconcerting. A great many 
of them found that frequently in their desperate mono 
logues they unwittingly talked themselves down to his 
idea of an acceptable proposition, without an argument. 
The old timers generally contented themselves with 
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briefly outlining their story and asking ‘Yes or no?” 

They tell of one awe-struck cub who bravely as- 
serted, ‘I’m selling carbon paper,’’ and then could 
utter no further word. He lapsed into uncomfortable 
silence, and the two regarded each other speechless for 
about twenty minutes. When the youngster finally 
rose to steal away, he was astonished to have the p.a. 
press a contract into his hand. It was the beginning of 
a beautiful friendship. 

Asked one time to expound his philosophy of the pur- 
chasing job, he coined the sentiment, “It is a great 
responsibility to spend some one else’s money.” With 
this pronouncement he gained the everlasting confidence 
of the management. 

He was invited to sit upon important company com- 
mittees, which he did with becoming gravity and con- 
tributed to the discussion such gems of thought as 
“There are two sides to every question” or ‘We can 
judge the future only by the past”’ or “‘I believe the sug- 
gestion is sound in principle.”’ 

When the time came for the president to be rele- 
gated to the chairmanship of the board, the directorate 
unanimously agreed that the p.a. would be a good safe 
man to put in his place. He accepted the appointment 
with a characteristically terse statement. ‘‘This is a 
great honor,”’ he said, ‘‘greater than I deserve.” 

Some of his listeners marvelled at his modesty. 
Others were more impressed by his unerring instinct for 
the truth. 
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Booklets 


Barnes-Gibson-Raymond of Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich., 
are now distributing a new book of spring information. Semi- 
technical in nature, it is distinctly a practical compilation of 
essential and usable information for designers and spring-users, 
covering the entire subject in a comprehensive way, much of the 
data being presented here for the first time in published form 
In addition to discussing the characteristics of the many spring 
types, numerous problems in design are actually worked out for 
easier understanding. Basic data is embodied in formulas and 
tables wherever possible for ease and accuracy in reference. 
The book contains 88 pages, handsomely printed and illustrated, 
with the subject matter conveniently grouped and clearly indexed. 


* 


Pheoll Mfg. Co., 5700 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, announces 
the new 1937 catalog and price list for screws, bolts, nuts and 
related items. A _ reference section contains the American 
standard screw thread specifications, dimension tables, weight 
tables and similar data. A cut index is a convenient and time 
saving feature of this 108-page book. 

* 

“Power by Smith” is the title of a new and very attractive 
booklet setting forth modern appliances and equipment for large 
or small plants in the harnessing of water power most effectively 
It covers a wide variety of types and designs of turbine installa 
tions for every practical speed, and varying water conditions, 
as well as a complete line of accessories. Phantom type illus 
trations give a clear exposition of the principles involved, and 
photographs of typical industrial plants using the equipment 
indicate the wide range of practical application. 

* 


Bulletin 40 of the Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. Kolmar 
Ave., Chicago, presents 24 special types of hydraulic presses 
individually designed to simplify the operations required and 
to increase production. Particularly notable is the high operat- 
ing speed of the portable and stationery riveters and other yoke 
type presses. 

* 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, has just issued a new 
“Guide for Selecting Valves, Boiler Mountings and Lubricating 
” identified as Circular No. 555. This is a 16-page 
illustrated compendium of such products, grouped by pressure, 
type, and use, in which a needed item can be quickly located by 
means of a marginal cut index. Widely used by buyers and 
specifiers of these products, the booklet is of standard filing size 
with subject index imprinted on the filing edge. 


Devices, 


— 


Catalog No. 1100A of the C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park & 
Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y., covers a comprehensive line 
of laboratory thermometers and hydrometers. It includes 
complete listings of A.S.T.M. thermometers with illustrations, 
fahrenheit and centigrade conversion tables, comparison scale 
graduations, corrections for emergent stems, and similar prac- 
tical information. 


* 


The Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., announces the 
publication of a monthly “Copper Alloy Bulletin,” starting in 
March. The first issue contains a digest of recent information 
and news of developments of interest to industrial consumers of 
copper and its alloys, edited for a practical and technically 
minded audience. 


* 
Carboloy Co., Inc., 2985 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, has issued 
a new wall chart (No. GC-71) size 18 X 12 inches, presenting 
in condensed form methods and recommendations for grinding 
single point Carboloy tools, wheel speeds, rough and finish 
grinding procedure, and methods for hogging off stock rapidly. 
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AUTOMATIC RIVET SETTERS 
WILL HANDLE RIVETS 


AS SMALL 
AS THIS— 


OR AS LARGE 
AS THIS! 




















A wider range of tubular 
and split rivets in all 
metals, the most com- 
plete line of power and 
manual automatic rivet- 
ers, plus a competent 
consulting service makes 
**Chicago”’ best equipped 
to lick production prob- 
lems. Send sample as- 
sembly with inquiry. 
Single and Multiple 
Setters. 


RIVET AND 
MACHINE CO. 
1851 South 54th Street 
(Cicero P.O.) Chicago, Ill. 


One of the World's Largest Manufacturers of Split 








and Tubular Rivets and Rivet Setting Machines 





At the Factory— 


HERE’S HOW BAUER 
LADDERS ARE TESTED 


Every piece of lumber going into Bauer Lad- 
ders is carefully selected. Then this testing 
machine is used on enough of each run to insure 
Bauer quality day after day. Bauer Ladders 
which have been put thru this strain are not sold 
in regular stock. 





COUNTERSUNK RUNGS 
& DOUBLE-DIPPED 
TENONS make 
BAUER LADDERS 


30% STRONGER 


Send for complete new Pauer 
Catalog and learn why Safety 
Engineers favor Bauer Ladders. 


Pressure from 100 to 800 pounds The BAUER MFG. Co. 
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Add efficiency to your plant. 
30 to 40% more light and air, Ra-Tox Shades 
improve working conditions. 
air and shut out the draft .. . let in the light and 
shut. out the glare. 


Ample Light without 
Glare or Heat 


RA-TOX 


especially for steel sash with swing ventilators; 


yet, efficient on all types of both wood and steel 
The most successful and largest factories 
in America are RA-TOX equipped. 
the advantages of RA-TOX for your plant... 
strongly built and durable 


sash. 


easy to regulate... 
. lasting for at least 20 years. 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES f "sas" 
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MHI 


Mii 


Admitting from 


- 
- 


They let in the 


shades, designed 
Send the attached 
coupon for interesting 
‘ lata; > us the meas 
Look into ee : on 
urements of your open 
ings and we will gladly 
submit an_ estimate 
without any obligation 
CAQUUUDIAOUONNANOOOO4440 SUONOSESGGQOOOUOUUONENTOOGNOOGGUONG dOUUOOUOENEAOSOOOOOUOONN ANUUQUUOUUUOOONEEAANAN 

HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 

Industrial Division 

1020 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 


Send complete Ra-tox details at once. 
Name 
Address : , City 


Individual 
Steel Sash 


State 
Wood Sash 






PUT MORE PURCHASING POWER IN 
YOUR CATALOG DOLLARS 


The best way to obtain paramount value from your purchasing dollar 
when buying catalog binders is to put National Catalog Binder 
Service on the job. This Service will take your individual catalog 
requirements, analyze, study them and recommend a catalog binder 
that is best adapted to do your Selling job. It is the practical way to 
solve your Catalog, Price List, Sample Book or Portfolio cover problems. 





Phone or write our nearest branch, personal counsel will be given. 


No obligation. 


FREE ON REQUEST -— This illustrated 24 page booklet explains in 
detail just what National Catalog Binder Service will do for you. Write 


for your copy now. No obligation. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Catalog Covers, Loose Leaf, Bound Books, Visible Records 


—— 
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T. W. Harris, Jr. 
(Continued from page 18) 


besides serving a term as president 
of the Middle States Lawn 
Association. 


Tennis 


In 1918, he married Miss Dorothy 
M. Taylor, charming daughter of a 
prominent Wilmington family. 
Their family consists of four fine 
boys. Henry, the eldest, is in his 
State, 


where he has already won honors in 


Freshman year at Penn 
the chemical engineering course and 
has been initiated into the fraternity 
chapter of which his father was 
Commander twenty-five years ago. 


Tommy III, 14, and Billy, 10, are at 


the Wilmington Friends School, 
where Tom shows promise of carry- 
ing on his dad's athletic record. 


Teddy, the youngest, is five. 

As a fitting place to bring up four 
lively youngsters, and at the same 
time fulfilling a long-cherished per 
sonal ambition, the Harrises have 
established their home on a forty- 
acre estate located about five miles 
Wilmington 
Brandywine, toward Chadd’'s Ford 


out from along the 


There a comfortably remodeled 
farmhouse, surrounded by six acres 
of lawn, revives the old family name 
of “‘Quintynnes,”’ recalling the Bar- 
bados sugar plantation which Tom's 
grandfather left to make his home 
in this country. 

The boys have the fun, and the 
responsibility, of ‘‘running — the 
farm, which now includes a pony, 
a cow a pig, a couple of dogs, anda 
flock of chickens. There's to be a 
duck pond in the meadow, too, as 
soon as Teddy is safely past the 
falling-in stage. Tom’s chief in- 
terest here is a collection of several 
thousand evergreens, many of which 
he has carefully transplanted and 
nurtured from tiny sprigs to tall and 
stately trees which greatly enhance 
the beauty of the estate. 

Altogether it is a pleasant and well 
rounded picture. Tom Harris af- 
fords a practical demonstration of 
the fact that the fine sense of values 
which has marked his work as a 
purchasing agent can be carried 
over as a similarly fine sense of 
values in the business of living. 

—S. F. H. 
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An Eeonomist looks 
at the Utility Problem 


(Continued from page 16) 


statement catches attention, for in 
the words of Mr. Ripley, ‘Believe 
it or not,’’ it refers to domestic ser- 
vice. It poses the fanciful question 
as to whether there is an invisible 
clause on the rate schedule reading: 

‘All in excess over 1935 annual 
average, 9.15 mills per kwh.” We 
may look at these figures as repre- 
senting a great achievement in the 
industry, and such it is. I am not 
disputing that point. I am simply 
trying to point out that much of this 
demand has and in the future will 
only be obtained by a pricing policy 
which will force the industry to cut 
costs to the bone. 

In view of what has happened 
during the last few years, and in 
view of the ever increasing com- 
petition on the part of the govern- 
ment, I do not expect that gross 
revenue will increase in nearly the 
ratio at which gross output will in- 
crease. Further, I expect an in- 
crease in operating expenses, so that 
with a decrease in the rate of the 
gross there will be a greater decrease 
in the rate of the net. This will 
tend to leave a relatively smaller 
portion to be allocated as a return 
on the capital investment, and 
this will mean that every effort 
must be made to reduce capital costs, 
proportionately. 

Your function in this entire proc- 
ess of reducing capital investment 
isclear. While you may not be ina 
position to dictate many of the ma- 
jor policies of the industry, yet 
within your own field you will be 
asked to continue to carry on with 
all the keenness and precision of the 
engineer, but you must modify your 
actions to conform to the economic 
issues involved. 

In many respects the engineer 
and the economist think alike, but 
I have often been astonished how 
often they take opposite points of 
view. Unless the engineer is fully 
aware of the total effect which his 
action imposes upon the entire in- 
dustry, he is apt to think in terms 
of physical efficiency rather than of 
tconomic efficiency. The econo- 
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mist, on the other hand, may be so 
concerned with this cost and price 
relationship that he may adopt too 
short a point of view, and sacrifice 
future possible benefits in the inter- 
est of present lower costs. Fun- 
damentally, however, the engineer 
must be aware of his prejudices. 
He is interested and intrigued by 
mechanical perfection, and his ad- 
miration for such perfection often 
warps his judgment in the cost and 
price relationship in which he finds 
himself. From the engineering point 
of view the pyramids represent one 
of the seven wonders of the world; 
to the economist, looking as he does 
primarily at cost and price rela- 
tionships, they represent wasted 
effort. 

In your work this difference in 
attitude becomes very significant. 
In the future you will be in a posi- 
tion where often you will be forced 
to sacrifice some mechanical per- 
fection in the interest of lower costs. 
On the other hand, you must not 
look at cost alone, for this may prove 
unwise in the long run. Herein lies 
the problem with which you must 
deal. Assuming that you will make 
the tremendous purchases that are 
now being forecast, if you lean too 
much toward the engineering point 
of view you are liable to saddle upon 
the industry a tremendous increase 
in investment, just at a time when 
such investment should rise but 
slowly in proportion to the capacity 
of the plant. 

It is this new situation which 
makes it necessary to modify many 
of the ideas which you developed in 
that happy period when demand was 
outrunning supply, and when rate 
reductions came as a result of lower 
costs. In that period the industry 
stood in an unprecedented position. 
Costs were not significant then, for 
demand was sufficient to justify any 
price the industry desired to charge. 
But even in those days you were 
taught to cut costs, and by your 
achievement rates were reduced. 
But in that period lower rates fol- 
lowed lower costs. In the future 
the process will be reversed, and 
lower costs will follow lower rates. 
Your super-salesman of today is 
selling electricity at a price which 
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The strength, attractive 
appearance, light weight 
and minimum bulk of 
Esleeck Onion Skin and 
Manifold Papers make 
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Office, Air Mail and 
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hampionship! 


Performance counts! Com- 


parison quickly demon- 


strates the real meaning 


of ‘‘Championship’”’! 


® Quickly apparent is the definitely 
outstanding performance of Marathon 
Typewriter Ribbons. The experience 
of “knowing how’ and the quality 
performance which makes champions, 
both go into every inch of Marathon 
Ribbon. 


® Thus assured are consumers that 
Marathon’s record-breaking wear and 
beauty of write are not temporary 
nor accidental, that Marathon’s qual- 
ity and uniformity make ‘‘Champion- 
ship” by far the most profitable. 


Write for details 


COLUMBIA 


RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Main Office and Factory 


Glen Cove’ L. I., New York 


BRANCHES 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Nashville, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis 
— also — 
MILAN, 
ITALY 


SYDNEY, 
AUSTRALIA 


is often below the cost of production 
expecting that you will meet this 
price by reducing costs. 

In many instances the industry is 
cluttered up with obsolete equip 
ment which it cannot write off as 
rapidly as it would like to because 
revenues are not sufficient to permit 
such a policy and still leave enough 
to pay dividends and meet other nec 
essary expenses. This indicates that 
there has been a tendency to over 
build the industry. We often build 
as if we were building for the ages, 
only to find that tomorrow we aban 
don what we had such high hopes for 
today. Recently an engineer tes 
tified that of every four generating 
plants built, three were abandoned 
because they were obsolete and only 
one because it was worn out. To 
what extent this may be true of 
other installations I am not able to 
say, but if this is typical of the en- 
tire industry, then from the eco- 
nomic point of view at least, I think 
we must admit that the industry 
has failed to cope with this problem. 

Since you stand in a strategic 
position in respect to this whole 
problem, you will have to bear your 
share in the attempt to mitigate the 
difficulties that this problem will 
incur. The advances made in the 
field of transportation should be 
carefully studied, for some remark 
able progress has been made which 
has tended to reduce capital costs 
and still give improved service. 
Then too, though it seems that gov- 
ernment competition is a mistake, 
I still want to point out that the 
industry has advanced technologi- 
cally because of this competition, 
and that as a result the industry is 
in a better position to reduce costs. 

Furthermore, you should use 

every device possible to force the pro- 
ducers of your equipment to adjust 
their thinking in line with yours. 
In the past there has been a tend- 
ency to be satisfied with the pro- 
gress that was being made by our 
| large and well-established 
trial producers of equipment. 


indus- 
Once 
a certain degree of success is at- 
tained, industry tends to be satis- 
| fied. It is this static condition 
| that you must constantly seek to 


overcome. In your search for ma- 
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terials and equipment, you must 
remember that it is not always the 
largest or best known firm which 
can give you the best service. You 
must be in search of new producers 
and new equipment to secure those 
economies which will be so neces- 
sary to the industry. 

If you once realize that a saving 
in capital investment, however 
small, means not only an initial sav- 
ing, but reduces expenses during the 
whole lifetime of the equipment on 
which that saving is made, you 
will appreciate why it is that such 
pressure is being brought to bear 
upon you. If you could save as 
little as 10°% in your purchases, the 
annual saving would amount to 
about 5°% of gross revenue, and this 
is a very significant amount. Re- 
member also that as the industry is 
operated today, almost 60°% of the 
gross operating revenue is allocated 
to capital costs of one type or an- 
other. If savings are to be made in 
the future which will reduce the 
price of electricity for all uses, much 
of this saving must come out of capi- 
tal. 

This, then, is the challenge that 
confronts you. Remarkable as 
your achievements have been in the 
past, they will seem dwarfed into 
insignificance if you can solve this 
problem and reduce costs so that 
the predictions of the industry will 
be fulfilled. 


The South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., have published a new 24- 
page catalog announcing their new 1937 
model 9-inch workshop precision lathe. 
More than 150 illustrations show the 
many new styles, features and applica- 
tions of the new back-geared screw-cutting 
lathe, which cuts screw threads from 4 to 
40 per inch, and which has an accuracy in 
the alignment of all parts to within .001 
inch, 


Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York City, has issued a booklet on 
acetylene fuel gas for welding and cutting, 
outlining the history, heat values and 
efficiency of the fuel. Particularly striking 
isa diagram on the center spread indicat- 
ing the comparative consumption of oxygen 
by various types of fuel gases, including 
acetylene, propane, natural and manu- 
factured gas, indicating the economy 
of the first named fuel. 
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Purchasing Procedure 


(Continued from page 24) 


partment, upon which instructions 
are given as to the vendor to contact 
and an order number is given. At 
the same time the department in 
need informs the Purchasing De- 
partment the number of the requisi- 
tion to be issued to cover the trans- 
action and when writing this requi- 
sition includes the assigned order 
number in the body under the de- 
scription of the material. The de- 
partment ordering the material may 
then pick up the material or the 
Purchasing Department may notify 
the vendor to deliver, depending on 
the circumstances of the occasion. 

Our branch offices too far re- 
moved from Kansas City to handle 
these emergencies in the manner I 
have just described are each sup- 
plied with a block of order numbers 
which the Purchasing Department 
reserves for their use, and are for 
such emergency and other purchases 
which we consider wise policy to 
purchase from local suppliers, the 
value of which is greater than can be 
paid from local cash funds. They 
are also supplied a record sheet on 
which these numbers appear. The 
branch office fills out a record show- 
ing the requisition number, vendor, 
material purchased and date of requi- 
sition, and when writing the 
requisition shows the order number 
used. This is checked in the Pur- 
chasing Department with the record 
of order numbers assigned to the 
branch to avoid duplication and 
non-use of numbers. The order is 
written and mailed by the Purchas- 
ing Department at Kansas City. 
Inasmuch as the final material re- 
ceipt is typed at the same time the 
order is written and invoices for the 
material will be audited and paid in 
Kansas City, if the material has 
been received the branch authorizes 
the Purchasing Department to fill 
out and sign the final material re- 
ceipt, this authorization being shown 
in the body of the requisition by 
means of a rubber stamp properly 
signed and dated. 

Other purchases which branch of- 
fices are authorized to make are mis- 
cellaneous requirements deemed ad- 





Youn RECORDS ane VITAL to 
youn business 


Buy Records and Sta- 
tionery on facts! This 
booklet will show you 


how! Send bor i! 


You get greatest service and 
value in your records and busi- 
ness stationery when they are 
made from rag papers. But how 
can you select such papers ac- 
curately? ‘‘Rag-content’’ is mis- 
leading. It means 25%, 50%, 
65%, 75%, 85% or 100% of 
rags; it means old, weak, colored 
rags; it also means new, strong, 
white rags. It means, in short, 
durability, quality, genuine 
economy,—and the exact op- 
posite. Which do you get? 
This unique booklet will help 
you to answer this question in- 
telligently. It will enable you to 
choose those papers which will 
give you maximum service in 
your records, utmost impress- 
iveness in your business sta- 
tionery, and genuine value in 


both. 


Write today for your copy, 
using your letterhead. 
please. L. L. Brown Paper 
Company. Adams. Mass. 


L.LBROWN 


RECORD and 
CORRESPONDENCE 


APERS 
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visable to procure from local vendors 
and as good will is a consideration, 
prompt payment is important, es- 
pecially in small communities. Such 
purchases are handled on another 
form which is in triplicate. 
condensed order written by the 
branch office, valid when signed by 


This isa 


the local manager and authorizes 
the delivery of the items described. 
It requests the vendor to furnish an 





terial for credit, although we do not 
follow up for the receipt of credit 
unless we are notified it is unduly 
delayed. 

Of course, as in most Purchasing 
Departments, it is our responsibility 
to dispose of scrap materials and ob- 
solete equipment to best advantage 
and in these instances we are re- 
sponsible for collection and such 
transactions are on terms of cash in 



















































invoice either to the bearer or to the 


We also handle so-called 
accommodation sales to customers 
and contractors of special items car- 
ried in our stock. 


advance. 
local manager and states payment 
will be made promptly by check. It 


oe en agree 


also requests him to inform the 
manager if payment is not received 


eee ms nselpaig In disposing of obsolete items 
within five days. The original is the 


which are still suitable for use in 
their original form such as motors, 
generators, boilers, etc., we have 
found it expedient to delegate one of 
our Power Sales engineers to handle 
this as advantageous disposal of | 
such equipment entails the trans- 
mission of considerable detailed en- 


vendor's copy on which he obtains a 
signature receipting for the material. 
The duplicate is sent to the local 
cashier and when properly receipted 
and approved is authority for pay- 
ment. The triplicate is retained by 
the manager. The Purchasing De- 
partment in Kansas City checks all 
such purchases from the vouchers prospective purchasers, etc. ) 


issued to reimburse the cash funds ee ne ey . } 
1ile Ss e that we keep no 
of the branch office. E 


h ; records if the information may be 
It has been a Se te keep the had from some other department, 
methods in use in our Purchasing 


: we find that in addition to those 
Department simple and at the same — secords I have already described we 
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HIGH SPEED STEEL BLADES 


gineering information, inspection by 


A tough rugged blade that is most 
efficient when operated at fast 
{ speed. 











* time efficient. Not a single record Jct have the following: 
is maintained in the Purchasing De-  guiirce of supply or commodity | 
REZISTORS are made from Amer- partment if a suitable record must record: ; : 
; ican alloys and cost less than tung- be kept elsewhere and thus we have Special conditions and terms of pay- 
sten high speed saws, but will cut avoided duplication of effort. For nak anni: : 
i as much metal and cut it as fast as that reason, while we do maintain a Velo sutton — 
4 any blade made. past purchase visible card record of : a 1 
purchases of items not carried in A—Contracts providing refunds 
' e stock, we keep no such record on any based on annual or monthly { 
item which is, because the past pur- total purchases; : 
! HIGH SPEED CUTTING chase history on stock items is B- ‘Distribution of were to ' 
Pie readily available from the lot records Certaam classes of suppliers in 
: ACCURACY-ENDURANCE in the Stores Auditing Department. recognition of eecaprocny with B 
; Likewise, we keep no record of in- . — of our service; ; i 
* | voices. That information also is Gasoline purchases for — ¥ t 
; 4 conveniently available in the Stores _ Computing State taxes, t 
4/ | There is a MILFORD Mill Supply Auditing Department. a — orders a 
Distributor in your locality, ready While our Purchasing Depart- Ae gs ai wi 
oe give you production facts and | ment is not concerned with the work (Catalog library: , 
Figures, or to quote prices: | of checking invoices and approving me soond deta: 
| them for payment, except those ap- Record of workmen’s compensation 
plying to orders on which no price is and liability insurance carried 
THE HENRY G. THOMPSON | shown, it is the duty of the Purchas- by suppliers whose orders from 
; & SON CO. | ing eam on notification to us require them to do work 
| clear up all discrepencies and to either on our premises or ott: 
| NEW HAVEN, CONN | effect a proper settlement. side their own shops; 
| Our Purchasing Department also Specification file; 
| makes the necessary arrangement and several others of lesser im 
| with vendors for the return of ma- portance. 
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Pick-up and Delivery 
(Continued from page 21) 


small, espoused the cause of the 
railroads before the Commission. 
They testified in the main that they 
had sought the service for years, but 
that in justice to themselves they 
could not patronize the railroads 
when they could obtain cheaper 
transportation elsewhere. 

Equally important in developing 
pick-up and delivery service has 
been reduced transit time. There 
has been much argument as to 
whether it is time or price that was 
responsible for the loss of traffic. 
For my part, I would say that it 
was both. Within recent years, 
freight trains have been placed on 
definite schedules and now depar- 
ture and arrival of merchandise is 
as regular as passenger service. 
Freight schedules have been quick- 
ened appreciably so that today it is 
not uncommon to make overnight 
deliveries between points 400 miles 
apart, and you can expect much more 
improved service in the future. It 
does not seem possible that third 
morning deliveries for hauls over 
1,000 miles can be improved, but 
Iam confident they will be. 

Nor is modernization being con- 
fined to transportation itself. On- 
erous rules and packing require- 
ments are being modified. Classi- 
fication ratings are being simpli- 
fied and charges are being carefully 
scanned to remove resistance to 
sales. 

Methods of handling have been 
changed materially. Many econo- 
mies have been effected in opera- 
tion, including greater concentra- 
tion of station facilities, reduced 
switching expense, heavier loadings 
per car, less loss and damage, sub- 
stitution of motor trucks for box 
cars and modernization of clerical 
work. 

A distinctive feature of the ar- 
rangement is a provision whereby 
the railroad makes an allowance of 
five cents per one hundred pounds 
to those patrons that find it more 
convenient to arrange for their own 
pick-up or delivery. This has been 
particularly helpful to shippers that 
are not certain when the material 
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will be ready for shipment. Rather 
than have the railroad make several 
calls, they arrange to deliver the 
freight themselves. 

Coupled with the pick-up and 
delivery service, the railroads in- 
augurated a C.O.D. service. For- 
merly, the only way that the manu- 
facturer could protect himself on 
doubtful accounts was through the 
issuance of an order-notify bill of 
lading, which required passing 
through banks and made for delays. 
The railroads will now, for a small 
fee, collect the invoice price or any 
amount specified at the time of de- 
livery and will refund direct to the 
shipper. 

Finally, I want to point out with 
what ease and facility the full advan- 
tages and attractions of the service 
may be enjoyed to our mutual profit. 
You simply call the nearest railroad 
freight agent by telephone, tell him 
your shipments are ready to go and 
he arranges the entire job. There 
is nothing further for you to do. 

A responsible trucker, hired by 
the railroad, picks up the shipment 
at your door. It is taken to the 
freight station, placed on a fast 
train and, at destination, is unloaded 
and delivered by a railroad-hired 
truck to the door of the consignee. 
The railroad assumes full responsi- 
bility for the entire move from your 
door to the consignee’s door and the 
shipment is handled promptly, effi- 
ciently and with a minimum of 
clerical detail. You pay only the 
regularly quoted railroad station- 
to-station rate. Through this me- 
dium you can reach over 65,000 
communities throughout the coun- 
try. It is the most wide-spread 
service offered by any agency of 
transportation. 


‘‘Magnetic Handbook”’ is the title of 
a new 170-page loose-leaf manual issued 
by the Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. It contains technical data, 
descriptions and illustrations covering 
various phases of magnetic engineering, 
such as separation, concentration and 
purification of ores, minerals, sands, food- 
stuffs, grain, pottery and porcelain slip, 
pulverized clay, etc.; protection of 
crushers, grinders and pulverizers; differ- 
ent processes of wet and dry magnetic 
treatment; friction devices. 








Here is an example of Signode Bulkbinding of carload 

shipments. While a mixed shipment of stee! drums 

and barrels, etc. is shown, many other commodities 
may be also bulkbound. 


This Carload 
Shipping Met! 
PAYS DIVIDEN 


@ Shipping costs by ordinary methods, com- 
pared with those when Signode Bulkbinding 
is used, show the latter sharply less. The 
difference is money not spent for dunnage 
and other packing materials, freight bills 
decreased, and damage claims eliminated 
Every cent not spent is as good as finding 
the money—a real profit which can be cred- 
ited to the shipping department. The ex 

ample pictured above no doubt varies widely 
from your own product, but Signode Bulk 

binding has been applied to over 200 different 
products—and in every case paid dividends 


Let us send a Signode Packing Engineer to 
check over your shipping problems with you 
Whether they include carload shipments, 
handling single packages of any size and 
shape, or both, substantial savings are prob- 
able . . . and we're ready to prove it! 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2602 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


371 Furman Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


454 Bryant Street 
San Francisco, Calif 





The new Signode Steel-Strapped package 

used by the Carlyle Tile Co., of Coalgrove 

Ohio, which is saving the company 12c 
per package. 










































































































































VERYONE, from chief to office 

boy, approves AJAX drinking cup 
service, with its complete protection and 
exclusive convenience features. From 
the management standpoint, its time 
and money saving advantages and low 
cost, are a practical economy. 

The wedge-shaped open cup of pure 
tasteless paper (original with AJAX) 
fits into the hand comfortably. It is de- 
livered, one at a time, bottom first, from 
a handsomely designed, dust-tight Dis- 
penser. Cleaner for these reasons and 
because no fingers touch the cup rims. 

The Dispensers are of steel or Bake- 
lite. They may be had in choice of 
colors, suitable for any office and, being 
indestructible, are ideal for the factory. 

Install AJAX service. It is first choice 
for safety, convenience and economy. 
Write on letterhead for Free 
Samples of AJAX Cups, in this 
complimentary cigarette hu- 
midor; and name of supplier. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., DIV. 


United States Envelope Company 
68-P Prescott St., Worcester, Mass. 
270 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pactric Coast ENvevope Co., Drv. 
416 Second St., San Francisco. 





& AJAX & 


Cups cust Dispense cA 
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Obituary 


Major LEwis EDWIN STEELE, 61, 
for 20 years military store-keeper, 
and for the past year and a half pur 
chasing agent for Virginia Military 
Institute, died at his home in Lexing 
ton, January 14th. 


HERMAN Hass, 61, for the past 20 
years purchasing agent for the Burro 
Mountain branch of the Phelps 
Dodge Corp., died of a heart attack 
February 5th, at Silver City. 


CHARLES B. SANFORD, 69, for many 
years purchasing agent and general 
manager of the Sessions Clock Co., 
died at his home in Forestville, Conn., 
February 5th, of a heart attack. 


HuGH M. FREER, 68, vice presi 
dent in charge of purchasing, traffic 
and equipment for Standard Brands, 
Inc., died February 11th at his home 
in New York City, of a heart attack. 


BuRTON R. NIEMEYER, 29, Assist- 
ant Purchasing Agent for Kent 
County, Michigan, died suddenly at 
his office in the county building, 
Grand Rapids, February 11th. 


Joun L. MoseEty, for the past 
thirty years purchasing agent for 
Seattle School District No. 1, died 
at his home February 16th. 


J. F. Hovzemer, 62, for more 
than thirty years purchasing agent 
for the T. & O. C. and the New York 
Central Railroad, died at his home 
in Columbus, Ohio, February 27th. 


GODFREY J. KAUFMANN, 68, for 
the past four years purchasing agent 
for the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon, died at his home in that city 
February 12th, of shock suffered in a 
fall on January 7th. 


ROBERT MILTON KETCHUM, 45, 
Manager of Purchases for the Gen 
eral Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles, 
died at his home in that city, Feb 
ruary 14th, after an illness of several 
weeks with a heart affliction. Mr. 
Ketchum, a native of Iowa, came to 
Los Angeles in boyhood and has 
been prom nent in business, civic, 
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Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


*“‘Where Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated”’ 
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Chicac aVISITA 
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Stay where successtu! 
men and women stay-on 
Michigan Avenue at the 
Auditorium Hotel where 
the gallant hospitality 
of the past meets the 
modernity of today. Enjoy 
the fine food, —the large 
spacious rooms and the 
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and fraternal circles. He was a past 
president of the Los Angeles Pur- 
chasing Agents Association, na- 
tional secretary of the boiler com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum 
Institute, and active in the Oil Com- 
pany Buyers Group of N.A.P.A. 


GeorGE E. SMITH, 54, Purchasing 
Agent of the Line Material Co., 
South Milwaukee, died of pneu- 
monia at St. Lukes Hospital, Feb- 
ruary 16th. He had been associated 
with the company for a quarter of a 
century, and became purchasing 
agent fifteen vears ago. 


Glass Industry 
(Continued from page 37) 


periodic intervals, and this raw ma- 
terial is slowly reduced to the molten 
state so that by the time it has 
reached the opposite end of the tank 
it is white hot, molten glass, not un- 
like hot taffy. 

At this end of the tank, the glass 
slowly flows between two huge 
water-cooled rollers (which are ad- 
justed to give the glass the desired 
thickness) and onto conveyor rollers 
which carry it, in a long continuous 
strip through the annealing oven, or 
lehr, where it is cooled under gas 
flames. 

At the opposite end of the lehr it 
receives its first of many inspections 
and is cut off in large sections of 
rough plate, after which it is im- 
bedded in a plaster of paris solution 
on the top of flat-topped miniature 
cars which, in a continuous line, 
pass slowly under the enormous 
grinders and polishers. 

It is here that the rough surface is 
removed and the glass is given that 
velvet-smoothness and exquisite lus- 
ter. Severe inspections are then 
given to the glass, and it is marked 
so as to be cut in the proper sizes to 
eliminate imperfections. 

With these developments, is it any 
wonder that the flat glass industry 
has been so firmly established in the 
Pittsburgh area? The ghost of the 
pioneer John Gallatin must wear a 
very satisfied smile as he thinks back 
over what he started in New Geneva 
one hundred and forty years ago. 
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BY THE CARLOAD 


WIA 


AVAILABLE IN SIZES ranging from 
.012 to 5/8 inch diameter 





MICROMETER ACCURACY of size 
assures accuracy of manufectured prod- 


wets. UNIFORM TEMPER assures smooth 
grain and finish which greatly prolongs 
ALLOYS FOR ALL PURPOSES es die end tool life. 


pecially processed to meet your par- 


ticular requirements. Send us your inquiries. 


Get in touch with our nearest branch sales offices— 





Boston - Providence - New York 
— Cleveland - Detroit - Chicago 
sil or write direct to 


ws) THE BRISTOL BRASS CORP. 


BRISTOL CONN. 





















































‘ VISIBLE 
: RECORDS 
H i: WILL 
‘1s SPEED 
Ve YOUR 
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Purchase Records, Quotation Records and Perpetual Inventories are among 
the most active and most valuable records of an organization. Ff 
reason, they should be maintained in Visible Record Binders for quick 

ence and protection against loss. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR VISIBLE RECORDS 
Complete outfits are available for any of the three records mentioned al» 
They include: Visible Index Binder, Index Sheets with insertable tabs and a 
full supply of forms for the outfits described. Write for sample sheets 
booklet illustrating visible records for these and other uses. 


OUTFIT FOR @ OUTFIT FOR @e« OUTFIT FOR @* 
300 ITEMS $16 500 ITEMS $24 1000 ITEMS $36 


THE C. E. SHEPPARD CO 


Cesco 4401—2Ist St.. Long Island City, N. Y. 
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GOGGLE 
HEADBAND 


No. 364 





EADBANDS FOR replacement use or special adjustment 

are made of rubber, without any cotton fabric construction 
or metallic fittings. The ends are made in wedge shape for at- 
tachment to the goggle frame, and the surface is finished in a 
non-skid design. There is ample length for any desired adjust- 
ment, such as over a cap, etc. 


See coupon below 


STAPLING 
TOOL 


No. 365 





NEW FEATURE OF design in this stapling tool is an open- 
ing assembly at the nose, operated by a trigger, to expose 
and remove staples which may jam under the impact of the ham- 
mer, thus facilitating continuous operation with a minimum of 
delay. The tool handles fine or wide-wire staples, or the diver- 


PURCHASING 
11 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. | 


Please send complete data on the New Products 
listed by number below: 


OOUOUOUOU | 
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NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


gent-point cohered type. The lever-operated style illustrated 
can be operated with one hand, having an adjustable cap for con- 
trolling tension in the driver spring. There is also a plunger type, 
which is guided with one hand and operated with the other by 
delivering a blow on a soft rubber plunger. 


See coupon below 


CLOTHING 
STORAGE 
CABINET 


No. 366 





C YMBINING FACILITIES for hanging up garments and 
with separate locked compartments for personal belongings, 
this new cabinet fixture provides a convenient and practical 
answer to many situations in office, factory, or institution. 
I'wenty persons are accomodated by this unit, which occupies 
12'/. square feet of floor space, and which may be used in a gen- 
eral locker room or moved about to meet requirements in various 
departments. The coat hangers are not removable, and can be 
supplied with chains to pass through the sleeve of a garment and 
lock it to the hanger. Construction is sturdy, entirely of steel, 
rigid and durable 


See coupon at left 


SKID BOXES 






















































































No. 367 
ta 


HESE SKID boxes are of woven white elm slats, which com- 

bine flexibility and sturdiness in use. The slats are woven 
with wire and attached to an elm frame mounted on skids mea- 
suring 23/4, X 2!/, inches. The corners are reinforced with 14- 
gauge steel corner pieces,and the steel angles attached to the upper 
side cleats are slotted so that the boxes can be dragged by means 
ofa hook. The construction is such that they can also be stacked 
upon each other, or lifted and carried on tiering machines or shop 
trucks. Stock sizes range from 2 to 18 bushels. Furnished 
without skids if desired, or can be equipped with casters. 
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STOCKROOM 
LIGHT 


IGHTING PROBLEMS in shelves and bins along narrow 

stockroom aisles are solved by this new fixture which at- 
taches directly to an outlet box. The light is directed down and 
to the sides for complete and uniform illumination, while curved 
flanges cut out direct light from the aisle and eliminate glare from 
this source. The unit is of rust-proofed iron, finished with three 
coats of fired porcelain enamel, inside surfaces being white, while 
the outside is a neutral gray. The reflector is available in a range 
of sizes for lamps from 50 to 200 watts. The design is such as to 
permit easy cleaning. 


See coupon page 56 


WIRE 
BELT 
HOOKS 





No. 369 


NEW LINE OF carded belt hooks combines serviceability 

resulting from high quality wire for hard and continuous 
usage, and convenience resulting from the mounting on specially 
processed cards that hold the hooks firmly, add strength, and 
permit the operator to cut off the desired width without destroy- 
ing or disturbing others. The hooks may be applied with any 
standard lacer, or with a special machine that is now available. 


See coupon page 56 





No. 370 
STEEL DRUM OPENER 


HIS COMBINATION tool affords every facility for open- 

ing various types of steel drums. As shown, it embodies a 
screwdriver for removing screws or for puncturing and prying off 
metal caps and seals, a pair of lugs to loosen ribbed plugs and 
small double-lug plugs, a square opening for square-head plugs 
and a U-prong for small ribbed plugs, a square and a hexagon lug 
for recessed plugs, and a reverse chisel edge to pry off caps and 
seals. The tool is made of malleable iron, either black japan or 
galvanized finish, and weighs 20 ounces. 


See coupon page 56 
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CHAINS? 


’O-X” stands for ox—the draft animal 
that is so popular in Porto Rico, where 
McKay A-No. 1 quality is just as impor- 
tant as in other parts of the world. 
Whether it’s ox Chain or just plain proof- 


coil Chain, we're mighty proud of our 


Quality—constantly assured by ““McKay’s 


50 years of knowing how.” 


Send your Chain inquiries or orders to... 


THE McKAY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


McKAY BUILDING 


ly U.S. Chain & Forging Co 





The most popular tape on the 
market. The extra strength of 
Northern Kraft — faster and 
permanent sticking—full basis 
weight, width and length. 


Troyan 
GUMMED TAPE 


The Gummed Products Co. 
(@) a g1@ a) TROY, ‘oe ne) MILLS 


MAKERS OF STERLING “TREAD GUMMED TAPE 
Sales Branches: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
New York and 5St. Louis 
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UTILITY ¥ 
LIGHTING . 
FIXTURE a 
a 
anc 
PAPER FASTENERS 

| T WAS bound to come and here it is—FASTNRITE— No. 371 

the new day, new way paper fastener that binds / 







without staples, thread or glue. 


FASTNRITE has literally dozens of applications through- 
out factory and office. Fastens 2 to 12 sheets of paper 
(up to 20 sheets of onion skin), seals pay envelopes, 
small parts envelopes and paper bags of almost every 
description. 


yes NEW LIGHTING unit is mounted in a metal box with 


reflector, the whole unit measuring 143/, XK 123/s X 57/, 





























inches. It is fitted with a mogul socket for lamps up to 500 
watts, and an 8-foot extension cord. It can be used to supple 
ment overhead lighting by placing the fixture on a wall shelf, the 
light being directed upward at an angle and reflecting down from 
FASTNRITE also binds circulars, enclosures and papers the ceiling. By placing a glass over the open top of the box, it is 
of all kinds. It needs no refills—always ready to operate 
the first cost is the last. Saves space in files, prevents 
mutilation of papers, operates silently and never gets out 
ot order. 


also useful for tracing work in the drafting room 


See coupon page 56 








SPRINKLER 
SHUT-OFF 


SEE FASTNRITE at your stationers 
or write us direct for illustrated folder 
and demonstration sheets. 























71TH THIS NEW tool, it is possible to shut off a sprinkler 
head that has gone into operation, whether accidentally or 
otherwise, without having to shut down the entire system. The 





operation is simple, the hook end being placed through the head 
ring, and the hand lever pulled down. A number of head designs 
are available to suit various arrangements and mounting of the SP 
heads, and the pole unit is long enough to reach ceiling sprinklers al 
from the floor. The unit is finished in red and green so that it ‘ 


. 66 t) h a f t Ss 77 may be visible for a distance we 


See coupon page 56 





A group of shafts which hold the cobalt steel magnets in 


‘ the Hull “‘Streamline’’ Auto Compass. Six holes had to be 
| ee drilled cleanly, and exactly through the center; also one | GRINDING 


end slotted and the other tapped. 





ap MACHINE 
A precision job of many operations done in the stringiest 
of metals, ALUMINUM! Exhibited here as just one more | FOR 
example of the wide variety of work included in ‘Peck CIRCULAR 
Service. 


SEND FOR THE PECK CATALOG KNIVES 


It gives much valuable information on- springs and screw 


machine parts. It’s free. 


| PECK SPRINGS =» 


| : AND SCREW MACHINE PARTS IRCULAR KNIVES, either single or double bevel, can b 


| es sharpened on this machine. The knife is mounted on 4 
| The Peck Spring Co. - 10 Walnut St. - Plainville, Conn. 


spindle with adjustable arbor to accommodate either solid ot 
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sectional design. The spindle is revolved by a motor and V 
belt connection. Flanges are provided to support the thin 
knives against pressure from the grinding wheel. Two models 
are listed, one for diameters up to 14 inches, and one for diameters 
up to 20 inches. The grinding wheel is 6 X !), in., driven by a 
hp. ball-bearing motor. The motor mounting is on a double 
adjustable slide, with graduated index to set to any desired bevel, 
and swivel adjustment. Wheel feed is by hand, through a screw 
and hand-wheel, and adjustable gibs are provided for taking up 
wear. The standard equipment includes wheel dresser and con 
trol switch; wet-grinding attachment is available if required 


See coupon page 56 
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No. 374 








en AND PRACTICAL door holder has been de 

£& veloped which will hold any swinging door from movement 
ineither direction, and at any desired position. It consists of a 
flexible metal strip that slips under the door, with a corrugated 
soft rubber cushion at either end that firmly and quietly grips 
the floor and prevents motion of the door. It is not attached to 
the door and thus can be moved from room to room as required 
It will not mark or mar floor or door 


See coupon page 356 





SPACE HEATER No. 375 


PECIALLY DESIGNED for use in sprinkler valve houses to 
prevent freeze-ups in dry-pipe valves, this unit consists of the 
heating element, control thermostat, thermometer, pilot light and 





ARMSTRONG 
Drop-Forged 
“C’* Clamps’ Lathe Dogs 


These are lifetime tools that do not spread 
or give—that can be depended on not to 
slip. Drop forged from special open hearth 
steel, they have extraordinary stiffness, 
toughness . . . strength. Screws have 
double wear threads, are of special steels 
hardened at the point. They will not 
“upset.” Hubs of these Lathe Dogs are 
over-size, large enough to permit re- 
tapping, to give double life. 


Sizes and Types for every machine shop and tool 
room use, each an ARMSTRONG TOOL—the 
finest that can be made. Write for Catalog B-35. 
ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 
303 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Warehouse & Sales, 199 Lafayette St., N.Y. 
San Francisco London 
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ail coupon today—Test them to your ow 
satisfaction. 
SEE eee eee ee ee ee ee ee a 
JS. Staedtler, Inc. - 53-55 Worth St., New York 
sentlemen: Enclosed find §...... ..+-+ Please send 
cils $2886 in following degrees 





® Lyon Steel Shop Boxes are saving thousands of 
dollars for industry by facilitating the storage and hand- 
ling of small parts. as eliminate the fire hazard and 
handling dangers of bulky, splintery wood boxes 
actually cost less than wood boxes when economy ol 
floor space, long life and low maintenance cost is con 
sidered. There is a Lyon Steel Shop Box for every sma 
tool or stock handling need. Write for Catalog No. 611 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
3303 RIVER STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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ier these points when you look for 
a dependable source of spring parts: 
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“PROMPT, CERTAIN ACTION IN TOOLING UP 
oPEKAVERIES TO MEET YOUR PRODUCTION 
Pet 

SSQNIFORM QUALITY FROM START TO FINISH 


cS 


PS al 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR MANY PRODUCTS 


gS. EF FICIENT PLANNING FOR GREATEST ECONOMY 


Controlled quality from steel to finished part is 
Barnes’ answer to the day’s demand for production and 
fi Bill more production. A modern steel mill owned and 
“operated by Barnes is capable of producing stock for almost 
any requirement, every day, Large amounts are always on 
Agnd for quick conversion into the kind of spring you need. 
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| The Wallace Barnes Company . sristoL, connecticut 
DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


SPRINGMAKERS FOR MORE THAN THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 














Speedy and 
Accurate 


Hand Sawing 


is now possible. This revolu- 
tionary, heavy duty hack saw 
frame, drop forged from hard alumi- 
num alloy has changed the entire hack 
saw picture. Absolutely rigid with 
machine-type blade holders, it holds an 
unbreakable, high-speed-edge blade at ma- 
chine tensions. Double handed grips increase 
power and accuracy. Improved design applies 
power below the line of cutting and prevents the 
blade from sticking in the cut. Try it and you will 
be satisfied with no other. Your dealer will demonstrate. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 
“‘The Hack Saw People’ 


Write Fan 
306 N. Francisco Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Circular 






















| Bituminous 
Coal 


MINES: Scalp Level, South Fork, Hastings and La Rayne 
Districts of Penna., and Fairmont District of 
West Virginia. 


SIZES: Lump — Egg — Nut — Pea — Stoker — Mine 
Run—Especially Prepared Coal for Pulverizing. 


CORTRIGHT COAL COMPANY 


PENNA. BLDG. ONE BROADWAY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 




















outlet box, all mounted on a rigid pressed metal frame. The 
heating element is protected by a perforated metal guard that 
does not retard the circulation of heat. Installation is simple, 
requiring only four screws to attach the unit to the valve house 
wall, and a single electrical connection for the completely wired 
assembly. 


See coupon page 56 


SPEED 
LATHE 


No. 376 





HIS 12-INCH precision lathe is a general utility machine 

for metal working plants, specially adapted for accurate 
finishing operations. It will swing 12 inches diameter over 
the bed or 9'/, inches over the carriage, and will turn 36 
inches long on 60-inch bed. The belt-driven headstock is 12'/, 
inches long, 10'/2 inches wide. Lathe bearings have adjustable 
split bronze bushings grooved for oil passage; ball bearings are 
used on the motor headstock. The spindle has white bronze 
ring-oiling bearings adjustable to wear. Tailstock is of open- 
side design, 7 X 6 inches. Floor space required: 65 X 24 
inches 


See coupon page 56 


UNIT HEATER 


Piles babes, 


No. 377 





HIS VERTICAL TYPE unit heater has been developed for 
installations where a single heater must serve large areas. 
It is equipped with four outlets, with various types of directional 





Pat’d U.S. 
Canada 
Great Britain 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


NO BELT SLIPS 


with 


VACUUM CUP 
METAL PULLEYS 


Eliminate belt slippage and power loss because the belt is 
sealed to pulley at vacuum contacts . . increase life of belts and 
equipment. . enable machines to take larger cuts and operate 
at maximum capacity . . wear indefinitely . . keep belts from 
flying off . . Sizes from 2’ up to 72” . . recommended for 
short center drives... Try one at our risk on your worst drive. 





Detroit, Mich. 














ids. 
Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., Inc. "Detroit Mich” 
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yanes to distribute the heated air according to the particular 
requirement. A fan motor operating at 1,140 rpm. is mounted on 
top of the housing, driving the air downward through the steam 
heating coils to the outlets. A special cradle-type mounting 
supported on springs has been devised for the coils, so that they 
are unaffected by expansion and contraction or by strains on the 
housing. There are 28 sizes in the line, and four diffuser ar- 
rangements, to meet every normal situation. Sizes range from 
971/, to 30 inches in overall height, and from 17'/, to 29'/, inches 
in width and depth. 


See coupon page 56 














PAPER FORMATION TESTER 
No. 378 


NIFORMITY AND FIBER structure of paper is tested by 

these instruments by measuring the opacity of a sheet. 
The unit at the left contains a light source and a photoelectric 
cell. A sample of the paper, 8 inches in diameter, is rotated 
rapidly between the two. The unit at the right contains meters 
and controls. The readings may be taken by comparison, or di- 
rectly by means of an arbitrary formation number. One of the 
meters indicates average steady photocell current. Another 
shows values of the fluctuations in cell current caused by varia- 
tions in the sample, whether of thickness or fiber structure 
A ratio between these two readings gives the formation number. 
The steady current component can be set at a fixed value for 
each sample, in which case the reading on the output meter alone 
indicates the relative rating. The instrument is connected to a 
110 volt a.c. line. Each unit is approximately 17 inches in 
length. 


See coupon page 56 









© Soe: Leacly ROLL LABELS © 


FOR SPEED @© FOR ECONOMY ® FOR CONVENIENCE 


CorReadly 


world’s largest producer of 








HEADQUARTERS for ROLL LABELS! 
Our twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence serving 30,000 label 
users has taught us how to 
attain economy & “streamline” 


LABELS 
ADDRESSED 








We make every kind... for 
every use! 


IDEAS! SEND FOR THE NEW 
COLORFUL 48 PAGE LABEL BOOK 


Ever Ready| ABEL Grporation 


141 East 25th St New York N. Y 


Marcu 1937 


efficiency in ROLL LABELS. 





printed gummed labels, is | 











BACK UP YOUR BUYERS 


witH AIR EXPRESS 


Nation-wide . . . 2500 Miles Overnight! 


Quick and convenient to do: Merely specify “AIRYX” on order 
code word for “Ship by Air Express Division, Railway Expres 
Agency.” The complete nation-wide speed service for modern m«¢ 
chandise methods. Delivers day and night to 216 cities, and point 
between, in the United States and Canada. Also direct to Honolulu 
Guam, Manila and 32 Latin-American countries. Cost low and 
economical. Prompt pick-up and delivery, without extra charge 
in all cities and principal towns. For service or information phone 
the nearest Railway Express office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 











CLEANING As An Example! 


One sure way of keeping your cleaning abreast of the 
newest developments of cleaning methods and materials is 
to take advantage of Oakite Service. 


Constant laboratory research . . . current experience suc 

cessfully serving thousands of leading concerns the country 
over is definite assurance that Oakite methods and Oakit« 
materials can also keep your cleaning operations smooth 
running, economical, ever modern. Write today to have 
our Service Man call. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 54 Thames St., New York, N. ¥ 


Branch Ofices and Representatives in All Principal Cities 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING MATERIALS & METHODS 

















NOTE TO ADVERTISING AND SALES EXECUTIVES 


Take a Tip from Henry Ford 





When baseball fans’ enthusiasm reached fever heat last fall, astute 
Henry Ford bought the broadcasting rights for the World Series. 


When purchasing agents throughout the country are ‘‘steamed up” 
about their Biggest Event of the Year, astute advertisers can take a 
tip from Mr. Ford, i. e., to reach a large, 
logical audience at an opportune time. 





EDITORIAL COVERAGE 
€ 

For industrial advertisers that time is here. PURCHASING’s May 

From May 24th to 27th the 1937 Con- res procter po 


; ogee oi detailed program of the 
vention of the National Association of Pur- N.A.P.A. Convention 
‘wre ve ; all} ae eed plus other Convention 
chasing Agents wi ye In session at the news and regular edito- 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh. rial material. 


This issue will be dis- 
si 999 , tributed to purchasing 
1,200 ‘“P.A.’s” who will attend plus about aide on come 
6,800 ‘‘stay-at-homes’’—8,000 in all—will get — — to. the 
< : , : ; regular mailing. 
all Convention news from PURCHASING. 


T RO PURCHASING’s June 
The box at the right tells how PURCHAS- une 


issue will bear the only 


ING covers the convention complete published report 
, : of the Convention pro- 


ceedings—the only na- 


i: -_ ‘ ? ’ tionally distributed publi- 
If “P.A.’s” for 8,000 of the country’s Peay fen? agg 


calion to contain this re- 
largest users of materials, equipment and port. 

supplies mean anything to you, spin your rE _ 
sales story to them in PURCHASING’s nual Convention issue 
May (Pre-Convention) and June (Con- pomanentty Tor ele 


° ° ence purposes. 
vention) issues. 


























Rates and additional information furnished on request 
Going — Going — GONE! 


Within 48 hours after 


being placed on the block, 
all exhibit space for the 
N. A. P. A. Informashow 
was snapped up. Proof 


that advertisers recognize 
the importance of the 


“PAA. 11 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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